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A TREE NESTING QUAIL 
WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS 
By HARRY L. CROCKETT and RUTH CROCKETT 


Bird life in the desert areas was changed at least temporarily during the dry 
summers of 1933 and 1934. Many of these changes were intangible, but they prompted 
us to add in the margins of our notes “very dry” and “dry season.” The Gambel Quail 
(Lophoriyx gambelii), however, offered a change which was rapid enough and striking 
enough to warrant comment. 

The irrigated section known as the Salt River Valley, with Phoenix, Arizona, as 
its hub, lies at the center of a broad plain with a desert area surrounding it. Through- 
out the course of our observations which began in 1924, the desert area has supported 


a fair-sized Gambel Quail population, with the marginal groves and orchards slightly 


Fig. 18. Male Gambel Quail on nest in citrus grove, near Phoenix, Arizona; photographed 
on May 27, 1934. 


[97] 
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Fig. 20. Nest of Gambel Quail in a sour orange tree near Phoenix, Arizona; photographed 
on June 2, 1935. 
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more populous. The first dry year (1933), with its shortage of water and food, was 
very hard on the desert dwellers. The next year brought more of them into the 
citrus groves and orchards. Growers have told us of leaving field boxes out several 
days and on returning, finding quail’s nests and sometimes eggs in them. Their natural 
nesting sites on the ground at the bases of trees and bushes were often destroyed by 
cultivation or flooded by irrigation. We ourselves have observed, and we also have 
been told of, many nests that were washed away. Some of the more thoughtful 
growers went to the pains of throwing up dikes around nests to protect them from 
irrigation water. 

Our first two pictures (figs. 18 and 19) show one such nest which was protected 
by Mr. Carlos Stannard. This nest was photographed on May 27, 1934. It contained 
eight eggs, and the young were off in a few days. The male was covering the eggs 
and had become so used to the people that he had to be touched before he would leave. 

At the end of the second dry year, quail had gathered in great numbers on irrigated 
places, where they found food, water and protection, but very precarious nesting 
places. Imagine our amazement when the Stannards called us early in June of 1935 
to look at a quail’s nest in a sour orange tree. This nest was in the center of the tree, 
four feet from the ground, and it held fourteen eggs. It was well constructed, of sticks 
and was better lined than ground nests we have seen. We believe it was built entirely 
by the quail, as it did not have a “built over” appearance and all the materials 
seemed fresh. 

On the morning of June 21 there was much activity at the nest, and soon the 
parent birds were on the ground enticing the young to follow them. Later in the day 
it was discovered that three weaklings had been left and three eggs did not hatch. 
“One Swallow does not make a summer,” but at least one female quail had broken 
a tradition to solve the problem of protecting her nest under new conditions. 


Phoenix, Arizona, November 29, 1935. 


AGE DETERMINATION IN THE AMERICAN CROW 
; WITH ONE ILLUSTRATION 
By J. T. EMLEN, Jr. 


In a series of bird specimens it is often convenient if not important that immatures 
be separated from adults. In certain species this is not easy, and many data in 
literature have lost much of their potential value to modern investigators through 
the failure or inability of ornithologists to make such distinctions. 

In the course of certain recent ecological studies with eastern and western crows 
(Corvus brachyrhynchos), a proper interpretation of the data in hand required that 
specimens be grouped by age as well as by sex into four categories: adult male, 
adult female, immature male, and immature female. The well-known characters, 
diagnostic of age, that are associated with the degree of ossification of the skull and 
the presence of the bursa fabricii were found to be reliable only in summer and early 
fall when the fluffy juvenal contour feathers formed an equally accurate and much 
easier means of age identification. Similarly, the blue color of the iris and the clear 
horn color of the undersurface of the claws are distinctive only in very young indi- 
viduals. As winter approaches, the young birds tend to accumulate larger quantities 
of fat around the gizzard and other viscera and generally weigh 20 to 30 grams more 
than adults of their respective sexes, With the approach of the breeding season the 
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first year birds do not show the pronounced growth of the gonads typical of older 
breeding birds. Through the breeding season the size of the gonads is, therefore, a 
good indicator of age classes. 

Internal characters are, however, limited in their applicability. External chatacters 
such as those associated with the plumage, which serve equally well with prepared 
skins and fresh specimens, are of greatest practical value, and it is with these that 
the remainder of the present paper deals. 

An examination of the contour feathers of a large series of birds was made without 
furnishing a solution to the problem. Dwight (Annals N. Y. Acad. Sci., 8, 1900, p. 154) 
was able to see a difference in color in the body plumages of first-winter and second- 
winter crows, and apparently used it in his studies of the molt of the American crow. 
The present writer found himself incapable of applying this character with any 
degree of certainty in a majority of cases. Many unmistakably adult specimens 
showed, to the writer’s eye, the greenish gloss which Dwight described for the first- 
year birds. Attention was therefore directed to the flight feathers. 

In the postjuvenal molt of the crow the juvenal body plumage is completely 
replaced, while the flight feathers are retained and carried over through the first 
winter and the following spring to the second fall molt. The postjuvenal molt of 
the American crow apparently closely resembles that of the European rook as 
described by Witherby (British Birds, 7, 1913, pp. 126-139), in omitting the remiges, 
the bastard wing, the primary coverts and most of the secondary coverts, as well 
as the rectrices. Any characters associated with the retained juvenal wing and tail 
feathers of the crow that serve to distinguish them from those which replace them 
in. the second fall molt are useful as identification marks for first-year individuals. 
The following six peculiarities of these feathers were found to be useful in determining 
ages of specimens of the four races of North American crows (C. b. brachyrhynchos, 
C. b. paulus, C. b. hesperis, and C. b. caurinus). 

1. In first-year birds the flight feathers, particularly the rectrices, exhibit more 
wear than do the corresponding feathers of adults. While this is obviously a variable 
and therefore not infallible character, the occurrence of heavily worn tail feathers 
can be linked with first-year birds in a high percentage of cases. It is therefore useful 
as a first step in dividing an unassorted series (fig. 21). 

Wear of the juvenal flight feathers perhaps results partly from the rather severe 
treatment which they receive during the formative stages in the nest, but probably 
more particularly to an inferior construction which shows up in the brittleness of the 
barb tips. Fault bars are much more prevalent in the feathers of first-year birds. 

2. The first-year flight feathers are less heavily pigmented, having a dull brownish 
cast in contrast to the glossy black of those of the adults. This is especially noticeable 
on the under surfaces of the wings and tail. The ventral ridge of the barbs is solidly 
pigmented in adult feathers, whereas in juvenal feathers it shows an almost translucent 
ridge capped by a narrow crest of pigmented keratin. Pigmentation in the barbules 
is also heavier in adult feathers. 

3. The ventral aspect of the rhachis of the wing feathers, particularly that of the 
outer primaries and their greater coverts, is whitish nearly to the tip in first-year 
birds, while in adults the whitish or horn color is confined almost entirely to the 
furrow of the umbilical groove, and extends only part way along the rhachis. 

The whitish color in the rhachis is due to the translucent quality of the keratin 
covering the white central pith. In the outer primary of adult birds this whitish 
color can be traced as a thin line. between the two heavily pigmented ridges bordering 
the umbilical groove of the rhachis to within 15 to 20 mm. of the tip. In the first- 
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year birds the two pigmented ridges are finer and less heavily pigmented and can 
be traced on a whitish background to about the same point. Transverse sections at 
this point reveal a broad area of unpigmented keratin surrounding most of the 
ventral half of the rhachis in first year feathers. In adult feathers the keratin is 
pigmented from both sides almost, if not entirely, to the midventral line. 

4. The shape of the rectrices, and to a less extent of the remiges, differs in the 
two age groups. In first-year birds the feathers are bluntly pointed or rounded in 
contrast to the more truncated feathers of adult birds (fig. 21). This character 
has been described for various species of birds and furnishes one of the best and 
most reliable means of age identification. 


Fig. 21. Right outer tail feathers of adult (left) and 
immature (right) male crows taken on October 26, 
1932, at Estes, New York. Compare the shapes of the 
two feathers and note the irregular wear of the barb 
tips of the immature bird’s feather. 


A May specimen of the western crow (C. b. hesperis) (no. 235191, U. S. Nat. 
Mus.) and a February specimen of the eastern crow (C. 0. brachyrhynchos) (no. 
57306, Phila. Acad. Nat. Sci.) possess all the characteristics of first-year birds 
with the exception of a few rectrices which are typically adult in nature. Since the 
occurrence in each case is asymmetrical it may be inferred that odd feathers lost 
accidentally in the first year were replaced by feathers of the adult type. 

5. The shape of the tail of first-year birds is rather square, especially when the 
outer pair of rectrices is not considered. In adults the tail is more rounded. For 
example, typical adult and typical first-year specimens in the collection of the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology showed the following differences in length between 
the central rectrices and the next to the outermost rectrices. 
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Minimum Maximum Average 
10 adult males 7 mm. 17 mm. 12.0 mm. 
7 adult females 8 23 12.5 
13 immature males 2 8 45 
18 immature females 4 8 6.7 


6. The wing length of adult birds is generally, though not invariably, greater 
than that of first-year birds. Wings of adult males taken in mid-winter from New 
York state, Pennsylvania and Washington, D. C., averaged approximately 13 mm. 
longer than the wings of immature males from the same localities. Adult females, 
which are 6 to 8 mm. shorter in wing length than the adult males, have wings 12 to 
16 mm. longer than the immature females from the same localities. Individual varia- 
tion is, however, considerable in the crow, and several immature female specimens 
were actually larger than small adult males. Obviously wing measurements are of 
little value in themselves except as they may add weight to a tentative determination 
based on other characters. 

Age determinations like subspecies determinations are often dependent on fine 
distinctions and should be based upon not one but many features. The six characters 
described in this paper should not be used individually, but they should supplement 
one another. By applying them in this manner a high percentage of conformity can 
be obtained, so that very few specimens had to be discounted as indeterminate. 


Division of Zoology, University of California, Davis, California, January 23, 1936. 


ABNORMALITIES IN BIRDS 
WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
By HAROLD MICHENER and JOSEPHINE R. MICHENER 
PART 1, TUMORS 

Of the approximately 30,000 passerine birds we have banded over a ten-year period, 
about 150, a small fraction of one per cent of the total, have had tumors on the feet, 
legs and, more rarely, on the wings at the bases of the first primaries and on the top 
of the head just back of the beak. These tumors—large, rough, wart-like swellings— 
often cause great enlargements at one or both ends of the tarsus and in extreme cases 
along the whole length of the tarsus. Sometimes parts of toes or whole toes are lost, 
and the feet are left useless except as props. This disease seems to be mildly 
contagious among wild birds since it occurs in epidemics—the most severe of which 
extended over most of the year 1934 and a few months of 1935. As the swellings 
subside their exteriors become dry scabs which, when they come off, leave smooth, 
white skin. Later this acquires the appearance of normal skin. With the few birds 
in which we could follow the disease cycle from beginning to end its duration was 
from one to five months, with most of the cases indicating the longer period. There 
is not space for case histories. 

We have found these tumors on Mockingbirds (Mimus polyglottos), California 
Thrashers (Toxostoma redivivum), Audubon Warblers (Dendroica audubonii), 
California Purple Finches (Carpodacus purpureus californicus), House Finches 
(Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis), Willow Goldfinches (Spinus tristis salicamans), 
Gambel Sparrows (Zonotrichia leucophrys gambelii), and song sparrows (Melospiza 
melodia) without any evidence that any one species is more susceptible than the 
others. Apparently the same disease was common in the aviaries of southern California 
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during the 1934 epidemic, where, we are told, it was very contagious, with deaths as 
high as fifty per cent of the birds in an aviary in some cases. In the treatment of 
caged birds, dealers report that iodine or a mixture of iodine and glycerine, applied to 
the affected parts, has been used with considerable success. 

Dr. J. J. Parsons took a tumorous foot of one of our birds to Dr. B. F. Sturdivant, 
pathologist at St. Luke Hospital, Pasadena, who submitted to Dr. Parsons the follow- 
ing report: 

The tumor is irregular in shape and approximately .7 cm. in diameter. On gross section it 
is firm in consistency and white in color. 

Histologically, the tumor is a papilloma arising from a squamous epithelium. The tumor 
shows areas of old hemorrhage, areas of cloudy swelling, and necrosis. In some areas there is an 
inflammatory reaction which is evidently due to an old infection. Many of the epithelial cells 
show fatty degeneration. The lesion is akin to the ordinary wart. 

In our present knowledge we believe that these lesions are not true tumors but are the result 
of some unrecognized irritant or infection. This type of tumor has been produced experimentally 
in many animals by the application of irritants to the skin, notably coal tar. (Note: Could this 
tumor be the result of the bird having walked in automobile grease?) 

The areas of degeneration and necrosis can readily be accounted for by constant trauma 
attendant upon the continual use of the foot. 


In some respects it seems that this disease is much like the bird-pox T. E. 
Musselman found so prevalent among the chipping sparrows at Thomasville, Georgia, 
in 1923 (Auk, 48, 1928, pp. 137-147). However, we feel that his descriptions do not 
fit the conditions we have observed. With three exceptions we found no indication 
of blood sacs which would subside with the emission of drops of blood when pricked 
with a needle. Dr. Parsons suggested that the differences between these Georgia 
and California diseases might be no greater that are sometimes the different manifes- 
tations of the same diseases of man in widely separated places. 

E. L. Summer, Sr. (News from the Bird-Banders, W. B. B. A., 6, 1931, pp. 2-3) 
reports 31 cases of morbid growths on the heads at the bases of the bills of Spotted 
Towhees (Pipilo maculatus), Golden-crowned Sparrows (Zonotrichia coronata), Fox 
Sparrows (Passerella iliaca), and Song Sparrows trapped by him in Berkeley, by 
Joseph Malliard in Marin County, and by Miss Grace Tompkins in Palo Alto. His 
description and the report on one of these birds by Dr. K. F. Meyer of the Hooper 
Foundation, San Francisco, which Mr. Sumner quotes, indicate that the disease in 
these birds was not the same as that observed in ours. Mr. Sumner’s report suggests 
a close relationship between these morbid growths and head injuries received in 
the traps, but in oral discussion of this part of the present paper as it was read before 
the 1935 annual meeting of the Cooper Ornithological Club, Mr. Sumner stated that 
he is now of the opinion that no such relationship exists, since there have been no 
further observations of morbid growths of that kind even though the normal amount 
of head injuries continues to be experienced. In this opinion we fully concur because 
of the complete absence of such growths on the heads of the many thousands of 
birds that we have recaptured. 

The tumors described have been more numerous than any of the other abnormalities 
observed in our birds and have been much more commonly observed on the feet and 
legs than on the wings and head. 

PART 2. SICKNESS 


The sick birds in our records are conspicuously fewer in number than the injured 
birds. This fact probably does not mean that illness is rare among birds but rather 
that a sick bird is at so tremendous a disadvantage that it has little time to appear 
in the traps after the sickness is recognizable to us and before it dies of the disease 
or is dispatched by some predator. 
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We have had no case of recovery where illness has progressed to the point of 
causing the bird to sit with feathers fluffed and unable to eat, but we have had, not 
uncommonly, birds obviously ill but able to eat which would use our traps as easy 
sources of food. Some of these have grown steadily weaker until flight was almost 
impossible and then have come no more, while others have recovered. 

The maladies of birds probably are quite as numerous as those of mammals. 
While we are not qualified to discuss them in detail we do know that there are 
respiratory disorders and that symptoms of intestinal disturbances are among the 
most common recognizable by us. There are eye diseases of varying severity and 
with varying results. Birds blind in one eye keep in good condition and seem to 
take advantage of the food supplies in our traps but they soon drop from our 
records, probably falling victims to predators in most cases. Tumors are common, 
both those of the limbs and those of the softer parts of the body, the former being most 
numerous as already described. 

A form of disease which we at first classed 
with the tumors was found on the bills of a 
considerable number of House Finches from 
1926 to 1928, inclusive. The upper mandibles 
carried accumulations of gummy material, us- 
ually on the basal two-thirds but in extreme 
cases covering the whole mandible and rising 
above it as much as the depth of the mandible 
(see fig. 22). The nostrils were not covered. 
If one of these accumulations were removed, a 
slightly bloody pus could be seen oozing from 
the base of the upper mandible and the re- 
mainder of the bill was bright and clean. Thus 
it appears that this condition was an accumu- 
lation of material discharged from a diseased 
bill, rather than an abnormal growth of tissue. 
These were found on birds trapped for the first 
time, so they could not have come from abra- 
Fig. 22. Accumulation of gummy ma- ions received in the traps and probably not 
terial on beak of House Finch. from abrasions received elsewhere, since there 
has been no evidence that trap abrasions, of 
which there have been many, have been followed by these accumulations. 

We include among our sick birds a very small group that, without any injury or 
apparent illness, suddenly drop dead in our hands. These cases have occurred almost 
entirely among California Towhees and Gambel Sparrows. When one of these birds 
suddenly becomes limp in our hands it is released instantly and usually recovers, but, 
among the many trapped, once or twice a year an individual will behave normally 
in the trap but when taken in hand will drop dead. One Gambel Sparrow even died 
suddenly in the gathering case although it had never been touched and had entered 
the gathering cage with no trouble and without any possibility of injury. 

We have instances of birds so weakened by infestations of mites that, in our 
opinion, they would have died. These usually have been young birds brought to us 
with the report that they had fallen from nests; and it might well be that the restless- 
ness due to the mites had brought about that result. One young Mockingbird was 
able to grow up under our care after the mites were removed. It was released when 
grown. 
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One curious disease, for such we feel it must be, is the loss of the feathers of one 
or more tracts at a time other than the normal molt. This is not a common occurrence, 
but we have had several instances of it. A male House Finch on November 19 had 
the entire feather tract of the right side of the breast bare. A female on April 1 had 
the back of the head entirely without feathers. By April 20 the feathers were gone 
from the top of the head, where the skin was whitish and rough. This condition 
extended along the back of the neck from which the feathers could be plucked easily. 
An immature House Finch on July 18 had the whole under side without feathers. A 
male California Purple Finch on March 6 had the back of the head bare, and an 
adult male Black-headed Grosbeak (Hedymeles melanocephalus) on July 19 had the 
right side of the breast without feathers while on the left half the feathers were in 
good condition. 

Our outstanding example of such loss of feathers was that of a male House Finch 
which was first trapped when immature on June 28, 1930. It was in our traps again 
on January 10 and 12, 1932, when nothing abnormal was noticed about its plumage. 
The next time it was in the traps, April 12, 1932, it was entirely bare except for all the 
feathers on the wings and head, the remiges and four or five under tail coverts and a 
few feathers on the legs. There was no sign of new, starting feathers. On April 19 
new feathers were starting on each side of the breast. On the 20th these feathers 
were a little longer and more distinct. On the 24th the breast feathers were bursting 
out of the quills, showing no red, and the feathers of the back were starting, showing 
more growth at the middle of this feather tract than at the ends. On April 28 and 
29 a tiny bunch of feathers on each flank just posterior to the thigh was growing. 
The feathers on the breast were brown, as were those on the back which were grow- 
ing out at the anterior end of the tract and not at the posterior end. Between the 
wings the back feathers were one-half inch long. 

On May 6 a very few feathers were starting on the back posterior to those previ- 
ously described. On May 12 the feathers of the breast had grown to normal length. 
The back was covered except for the rump. Feathers had grown out in the little 
feather tracts just back of the legs. On May 25 two of the back feathers which were 
noted as starting on May 6 were yellow. On June 5 the skin of the breast between 
feather tracts was covered with thin, white scales. On June 9, June 13 and July 
11 no more feathers had grown and the skin on the rump was sunburned; at least 
it was much darker and redder than normal. 

On August 5, feathers had begun to grow on the bare areas. Those on the flanks 
and belly were one-half inch long. The tail coverts were from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch long and the red rump feathers, just starting to break out of the 
quills, were about one-half inch long. New wing coverts were starting and the new 
feathers, that had grown after the bird was first found so nearly naked, were being 
molted; thus new feathers were coming in along the whole lengths of the feather 
tracts that had previously had feathers on the anterior ends only. The new breast 
feathers then coming in appeared to be more of an orange than the old feathers of 
the head and throat, and when the bird was next captured on March 13, 1933, com- 
pletely feathered, it was noted as of a lighter red than indicated by its head almost 
a year before. It has been found that, at the molt, House Finches usually, though not 
always, acquire new plumages containing as much or more red than the old (Michener 
and Michener, Condor, 33, 1931, pp. 12-19). The idea has been advanced that 
those acquiring new plumages less red than the old do so because of lowered vitality. 
The history of this bird’s plumage seems to strengthen that hypothesis. 

In one instance it seemed that flat flies (Hippoboscidae) were responsible for 
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the loss of the head feathers of a young, hand-reared Mockingbird. Its favorite perch 
was in a window in front of which all the birds were banded and the flat flies leaving 
the birds alighted on the window panes. It was noticed that the feathers of the 
Mockingbird’s head were getting thin and rough in appearance, and upon closer 
examination the fore part of the top of the head was found to be matted with flat 
flies, about ten being removed. All the feathers fell off of this part of its head and 
were not replaced until the molt. 

Isolated cases of various other ailments appear in our records: a badly swollen 
crop, extreme emaciation, a head twisted 90 degrees from normal with apparent 
paralysis. 

It is evident from the above that we do not know much about the sicknesses that 
afflict birds. However, we wish to suggest that this is a field of study worthy of 
extended research, that such research will require experts in various types of dis- 
eases, and that a banding station operating the year around is a suitable means for 
providing the research material. 

PART 3. INJURIES 

It is not unusual to see birds in the field with one kind of injury or another and 
yet surviving apparently with little or no inconvenience. In our ten years of banding, 
many injuries of this type, though a very small number compared with the number 
of birds banded, have been observed and recorded. In addition to these there have 
been a few injuries recorded from which the birds did not recover, or by which they 
were so thoroughly handicapped that it is probable they did not survive for long. 
However, the great majority of the injuries observed and dealt with in the following 
discussion should be thought of as injuries from which a bird can survive rather 
than injuries which may kill a bird. Many injuries must mean such certain death 
that we rarely if ever see birds still alive which have been so afflicted. With this 
preliminary statement we will discuss the injuries we have recorded as rather inci- 
dental observations while carrying on our work of banding and other more emphasized 
lines of research. The causes of the injuries have usually been a mystery and probably 
many minor injuries have escaped observation. 

The most common injuries are those of the legs. These range from missing toe 
joints to legs that have been entirely torn off, with the less severe in the great 
majority. Broken legs either hang as useless, dead and shriveled hindrances, or heal 
in distorted positions either useless or usable only as props. But the thing that is 
most clearly apparent is that in any case an injured leg is no major loss to a bird. 
It gets along with almost any degree of leg injury. Of course this would not hold 
true for some species but we have none such in our records. 

Among the birds that we have handled, deformed bills are almost as common 
as injured legs. Most of these, doubtless, are due to injuries. The birds seem able to 
adapt themselves to very severe injuries of this type. 

Head injuries of varying degrees of severity, including eye injuries, though less 
common are fairly common and sometimes amazingly severe to be survived. Injuries 
of the sides and abdomen are rare and these, even if not very deep, reach vital spots. 
Injuries of the wings can be classed as very rare, the rarest of all. The rapidity with 
which birds recover from injuries often seems quite remarkable. 

Frequently a bird receives more than one type of injury probably at the same 
time. A California Thrasher was captured having its right hind toe gone, its right 
tarsus much thickened, bent, and deformed, and the two mandibles crossed at the 
tips. Sometimes a bird is captured having injuries so severe that we think it should 
be killed. A House Finch had lost the entire bill. The tongue protruded, with the 
end wounded and dry. 
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An instance of a leg that had been broken and healed in a much deformed 
condition was that of a California Jay (Aphelocoma californica) whose left tarsus 
had been broken at or near the proximal end and the foot rotated 180 degrees about 
the axis of the tarsus so that the hind toe pointed forward. All the toes were partly 
closed. The foot was used as a prop. This bird stayed around our yard for many 
months and was particularly annoying to the nesting mockingbirds. If we had 
trapped it again, we would have disposed of it; but once in a trap was enough for it. 
It became very wet on a windy, rainy day and came to a covered porch for shelter. 
Probably it could not keep itself in a dry place in the trees against the force of the 
wind on account of its crippled foot. 

What seemed to be a severe head injury was sustained by a female House Finch. 
While in a trap the entire top of the skull was laid bare to the bone by a jay on the 
outside of the trap. When released on that occasion, and on subsequent days, it 
seemed as active as any bird, flying off instantly, and did not appear at all sick. It 
was in the traps 8 times on 7 of the 10 days preceding the injury and 12 times on 6 
of the 8 days after the injury. The last recapture was on the eighth day after the 
injury and the bird was apparently normal in its activities although the skull was 
still as bare as when first injured. 

The most puzzling injury (?) we have observed was the case of a House Finch 
which had no right leg. No scar was visible and feathers were growing over the area 
where the leg should have been. We could feel no stump of a leg under the skin. 
We have wondered if this bird really lost its right leg or if it never had one. The 
external appearances seemed to indicate the latter condition. 

PART 4. ALBINISM 

The enumeration of birds that we have trapped with white or whitish feathers 
where feathers of other colors normally grow would add little or nothing to the 
information gathered in the field by nearly every bird observer. Records of some 
30,000 birds (exclusive of English Sparrows, Passer domesticus) show only 17 with 
albinism in any degree. This is about .05 of one per cent of the total. From the 
numerous accounts of birds exhibiting albinism in one form or another, it would be 
judged a much more common occurrence than these figures show. Indeed, our own 
observations on English Sparrows indicate that in any locality there may be a flare- 
up of albinism in a species because of some hereditary factor connected with it. 
However, it is undoubtedly true that the amount of attention given to albinistic birds 
is out of all proportion to their 
number, because of the conspicu- 
ousness of the white feathers. 

Soon after we began trapping 
we captured a female English 
Sparrow having the flight feathers 
white, except the right first pri- 
mary which was normal in color. 

In addition, one of the greater 

coverts of the left wing, most of 

the feathers of the posterior part 

of the back and parts of some of 

the tail feathers were white. The 

composite photograph (fig. 23) 

shows these white feathers. This Fig. 23. Composite photograph of partly albinistic 
bird was released because of its English Sparrow. 
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strange marking and, although recaptured only once, it was observed here almost 
continuously for several years, with the exception of a short time each winter. In 
that period many young English Sparrows were captured, or observed in freedom, 
having varying degrees of white on the wings, back and tail, but none showed as 
much white as this female. All those captured were killed, the usual fate of our 
captured English Sparrows. After this female disappeared the number of young 
with white feathers decreased and soon none at all was seen. 

In the summer of 1930 a family of three and possibly four young California Jays, 
with all the feathers much paler blues and grays and the blue areas much more 
restricted than normal, came to our station. They had pale gray bills and feet 
instead of black and the irises were lighter than normal. Two of them were seen 
to be fed by a normal-colored jay, presumably one of the parents. Nothing is known 
of the other parent. These young were unusually tame and were captured many 
times. When one of them was caught in September it was molting and the new 
feathers were also paler than normal. 

The two instances described above indicate hereditary factors in albinism; but 
the following is not so easy to explain on that basis. A female House Finch was 
banded as an immature on June 30, 1926. The record contains no mention of any 

peculiarity of plumage. On April 23, 1930, 
this bird was recaptured with white feathers 
on whole head, the sides and back of the neck, 
and with the outer primary on the right wing 
white. All other feathers were normal in color. 
The dark on the forehead (see fig. 24) was 
gummy dirt, the bases of these feathers show- 
ing white. The bill was ivory colored except 
at thé tip. The white head, ivory beak and 
dark eyes made this bird conspicuous about 
Fig. 24. White-headed House Finch. the yard. It was not seen again so we know 
only that it had normal feathers as a juvenile 
and a white head when almost four years old. 

Three feathers taken from the right fourth primary position of a female House 
Finch, which otherwise had normal coloration, contrasted with a normal right fourth 
primary from another female house finch, are shown (fig. 25). Feather a was plucked 
on January 1, 1925, 6 on February 23, 1925, and c on May 5, 1925. Feather d was 
plucked on one of these dates. There is much more white in c than in either a or 3, 
whereas 0 is only slightly lighter than @ which, in turn, is considerably lighter than d 
even in the areas that are not white. These feathers are of practically the same length, 
but c is somewhat narrower than any of the others, which are all about the same width. 

From a certain locality in Pasadena a white Mockingbird was reported to us 
independently by several people over a period of several years, According to the 
reports it was entirely white and was last seen in 1934. In 1935 another Mockingbird 
which was estimated to have about one-half of its feathers white was seen in the 
same locality. 

A white female Cowbird (Molothrus ater obscurus, presumably) was brought to 
us, having been captured in Pasadena outside an aviary. It was a dirty white all 
over, including feet and bill, but the eyes were dark. It was given to Dr. Louis B. 
Bishop for his collection. 

It seems that albinism can be divided into two main types. The first is that in 
which all the plumage, the feet and the bill are lighter than normal, without any 
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Fig. 25. Feathers a, b, and c are successive albinistic right fourth primaries from 
a female House Finch; d is a normal right fourth primary from another female 
House Finch. 


particular interference with the normal pattern. In the extreme this may bring 
about the complete obliteration of the pattern by all the feathers being white, and, 
perhaps, it is in these extreme cases that the pigmentation of the eyes disappears. We 
have not observed diminished eye pigmentation except in the California Jays described 
above, which fall within this class because of their paler plumage. The second type 
of albinism is that in which one or more spots of white appear where the color is 
normally other than white, thése spots ranging from a part of a single feather to 
the entire plumage. When these spots occur on the wings they are usually almost 
bilaterally symmetrical. The feet, legs and beak may also be light. In the birds 
we have captured, this type of albinism seems to occur much more frequently than 
the first. 


Pasadena, California, January 5, 1936. 


FOOD OF THE COMMON MALLARD IN THE LOWER FRASER VALLEY, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By J. A. MUNRO 


The question of the food supply of waterfowl in British Columbia is one which 
increasingly is engaging the attention of sportsmen, particularly those who are inter- 
ested in hunting grounds in the Lower Fraser Valley. That‘the natural food resources 
are insufficient to meet the requirements of wintering ducks is an assumption generally 
accepted. So also is the corollary that the propagation of plant foods, such as wild 
rice, is desirable. 
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It is not the intention to discuss the merits of introducing plant foods in British 
Columbia or, at this time, to question the widely held view that the supply of native 
plant foods is inadequate. Before doing so it would seem necessary to enquire into 
the local feeding habits of the more valuable duck species in order to understand 
their food preferences, and later to undertake food resource surveys on the winter- 
ing grounds. 

In connection with the first requirement some data pertaining to the Mallard 
(Anas platyrhynchos), the most abundant of the surface-feeding ducks wintering 
in the Lower Fraser Valley, are now available. Through the co-operation of the 
British Columbia Game Commission and the Vancouver Angling and Game Associa- 
tion the stomachs of ninety mallards, taken in this district in the last two weeks 
of November, 1935, were acquired. The following summarizes the results of an exam- 
ination of the stomach contents of these specimens. 


STOMACH CONTENTS OF 90 MALLARDS, LOWER FRASER VALLEY, NOVEMBER, 1934 


21 contained 90 to 100% fragments of grass leaves representing several species. 
27 contained 90 to 100% wild oats. 

12 contained 90 to 100% seeds other than wild oats. 

1 contained pieces of equisetum. 

1 contained shred of fish probably salmon. 


Species of seeds taken . Number of times found 


Cat-tail 
Bur-reed 
Pondweeds 


Sago pondweed 
Horned pondweed 
Barnyard grass 
Wild oat 

Sedge 


Bulrush 


Spike rush 
Bindweed 

Knotweed 
Knotweed 


Smartweed 
Water smartweed 
Lady’s thumb 
Wild water pepper 
Goosefoot 

Orach 

Penny cress 

Ball mustard 
Rose 

Dogwood 

Mint 

Bedstraw 

Wheat 


Typha latifolia 
Sparganium sp. 
Potamogeton heterophyllus 
Potamogeton (pusillus?) 
Potamogeton foliosus 
Potamogeton pectinatus 
Ceratophyllum demersum 
Echinochloa crusgalli 
Avena fatua 

Carex sp. 

Carex (exsiccata ?) 
Scirpus (americanus ?) 
Scirpus (occidentalis ?) 
Eleocharis palustris 
Polygonum convolvulus 
Polygonum aviculare 
Polygonum muhlenberghii (or amphibium) 
Polygonum lapathifolium 
Polygonum (hydropiper ?) 
Polygonum (acre?) 
Polygonum persicaria 
Polygonum (hydropiperoides ?) 
Chenopodium sp. 
Atriplex sp. 

Thlaspi arvense 

Nestia paniculata 

Rosa sp. 

Cornus (occidentalis ?) 
Labiatae 

Callium sp. 

Triticum vulgare 


1 


w 
oo 
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1 
1 
5 
6 
2 
2 
1 
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4 
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It is of interest to record that eleven of these mallard stomachs (or 12.2% of the 
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total number) contained lead shot, unfortunately the bodies of these birds were 
not available for examination, so that no information regarding their physical condi- 
tion was obtained. In this connection it should be mentioned that three mallards, 
each with shot in the gizzard, taken at Pitt Meadows, December 16, 1923, were 
fat and apparently in normal condition. In two, the shot pellets were considerably 
abraded, indicating that the birds had been subjected to the poisonous effect of the 
lead for some time. It would seem then that Mallards may develop a resistance to 
lead poisoning when only a small quantity of shot is ingested. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Bureau of Biological Survey, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for valuable assistance in the identification of seeds. 


Okanagan Landing, B. C., March 6, 1936. 


COLORATION OF DOWNY YOUNG BIRDS AND OF NEST LININGS 
By JEAN M. LINSDALE 


On a field trip to western Nevada in 1927, my attention was attracted to the 
strikingly whitish linings in several nests of Black-throated Sparrows. The observa- 
tion so impressed me that I began to wonder if this feature might not have some 
special significance in the lives of the birds. Next I noticed that the down of nestlings of 
this species exhibited a similar whitish appearance, and this aroused the idea that 
both these peculiarities might be responses to some single item in the environment 
of the bird. When opportunity came, in 1930, to make more careful study of Great 
Basin birds, at a locality in central Nevada, particular attention was directed to 
this phase of bird life. 

For as many as possible of the passerine species of birds found nesting in the 
Toyabe Mountains region, I recorded the prevailing color of nest lining and the 
color of the down on the nestlings. Also for each species it proved pertinent to con- 
sider the nature of the usual nest site—whether hidden in a protected place, partly 
screened, or completely exposed. Another trait of each bird, given consideration, was 
whether it was northern or southern in its general distribution. 

Finally, it became apparent that coloration of down on nestling birds and of the 
lining of their nests is evidence, in each kind, of an intimate relation to the physical 
environment. This is separate from any responses which these characters may show 
to biotic influences such as would be revealed by examples of concealing coloration. 
Aside from recognition of its existence I am not here concerned with this latter 
phase of the life of a bird. I wish, rather, to direct attention to the general nature of 
the adaptive response made in structure and habits to one environmental factor— 
the heat which comes in sunlight. 

It is generally supposed that young birds have a narrower range of toleration to 
extremes of their physical surroundings than have adults. At least they are less 
able to escape unfavorable conditions than are their parents. It would not be sur- 
prising then to find that special devices have resulted which tend to allay the harmful 
effects of extremes of heat or cold during this early stage. In this connection, see 
Kendeigh’s “The réle of environment in the life of birds” (Ecol. Mon., vol. 4, 1934, 
pp. 299-417). It seems obvious that if the devices here described are really effective 
in protecting young birds from harmful conditions, they may be among the means 
by which birds are segregated into different kinds of habitat or even larger units of 
distribution. Thus, two species may live in two different climates because of differ- 
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ences in the shade of the down on their young and in the shade of the inner layer of 
nest material. Baldwin and Kendeigh (Sci. Publ. Cleveland Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. 3, 
1932, p. 121) have already suggested that feathers may serve birds by shielding them 
from direct solar radiation. 

Before the problem outlined here can be satisfactorily clarified it will be neces- 
sary to have considerably more information bearing on it than I now possess. Because 
it is difficult for one person, with few opportunities to work in the field, to accumulate 
the kinds of facts desired and because other observers, in their bird study, may desire 
to pay attention to this topic, I have prepared this incomplete account in advance 
of any possible final demonstration of the validity of the principle. Some observers 
must have neglected to record facts of the kind needed because they assumed that 
no adaptive modifications could be involved and that these characters could have no 
special significance in the economy of any bird. I believe that a thorough study of 
the problem will demonstrate that these adaptations rank high in the nesting suc- 
cesses and in determining the ranges of the birds. 

In order to make this discussion less diffuse, I have picked out fifteen species 
in two families (Icteridae and Fringillidae). All these are numerous in the Great 
Basin so that abundant evidence regarding them is available. Also the group contains 
pairs of close relatives, thus offering opportunity to test the effect of consanguinity 
as contrasted with the environment in regulating coloration of the two structures— 
down and nest lining. Abstracts from notes made upon them are given in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta). Only two nests were found; both 
were in open parts of a meadow, but each was covered by a dome-shaped roof. The 
lining of one was small grass stems, of the other small yellowish brown grass stems. 
Concealment was obviously an important factor in the nest construction. In other 
localities I have observed that nestlings appear conspicuously whitish. 

Yellow-headed Blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus). The forty-two nests 
studied in Smoky Valley were placed directly over water, some in cattails and some 
in small willows, but all in exposed situations. The linings were uniformly of light 
yellowish brown material. 

Red-winged Blackbird (Agelaius phoeniceus). More than one hundred nests were 
studied in Smoky Valley as well as many hundreds at other localities. Nests in that 
vicinity were all in cattails or sedges on wet, open ground where they would be fully 
exposed to the sun. Pale yellowish or grayish materials in the linings were conspicuous 
in the nests. The whitish nestling plumage was also prominent in the young birds. 
It is worth mentioning that color of these nestlings apparently is not influenced by 
the black plumage of adults. ; 

Bullock Oriole (Jcterus bullockii). Two nests were examined both in the center 
of crowns of cottonwood trees. These were an old and a new one, probably built 
by the same pair. The new one was made of plant fibers and black horsehair but 
lined with wool and white horsehair. Down on small young in this nest was recorded 
as white. 

Brewer Blackbird (Euphagus cyanocephalus). Approximately seventy-five nests 
of this species were studied in central Nevada. Locations varied considerably. Some 
were sunk in hummocks on wet ground, many were in bushes, and some were in cavities 
in the sides of hay stacks, but all were rather closely screened from the sunlight. 
Linings were composed of mixed grass stems, dark rootlets and horsehairs, but they 
were predominantly black. My notes indicate that the down was nearly black, 
contrasting with the whitish down of redwings which nest in much more exposed 
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places. Brewer blackbirds reached the peak of their nesting several days after the 
redwings reached theirs—possibly another indication of differing adjustment to heat 
from the sun. This circumstance suggests an adaptation to colder surroundings than 
those of the red-wing. 

Green-tailed Towhee (Oberholseria chlorura). This bird lived high in the moun- 
tains. Five nests were found in sage bushes and the nest lining, where recorded, was 
partly of black horsehair. 

Spotted Towhee (Pipilo maculatus). The belt between 6000 and 8000 feet in the 
mountains was inhabited by a few spotted towhees; only two nests were found and 
these, though fairly well concealed, were probably in much more open places than 
is normal for the species. 

Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis). Six nests of this meadow-in- 
habiting bird were found, all of them on the ground but well concealed by grasses. 

Black-throated Sparrow (Amphispiza bilineata). This species was scarce in the 
Toyabe area; a few pairs inhabited the driest, hottest parts of the valley. Three 
nests were in small bushes on the desert. Each was lined with conspicuously whitish 
material although one had a few black horsehairs. Down on the young birds was 
white, slightly grayish, and very fluffy. 

Sage Sparrow (Amphispiza belli). This sparrow was more numerous than the 
Black-throated Sparrow; it occupied a higher level and was widespread throughout 
the sagebrush. The only nest discovered was beneath and near the center of a small, 
rounded bush. 

Red-backed Junco (Junco caniceps). Juncos were common in summer in higher 
parts of the Toyabe Mountains. Four nests were studied, each on the ground and 
well-protected. The linings were dark, but not more so than some kinds of nests 
ordinarily in more open situations. Down on the young birds was recorded as dark, 
slate-colored. At one nest, not completely shaded, the young juncos were noted 
holding their mouths open, apparently on account of the heat. 

Chipping Sparrow (Spizella passerina). This species was numerous on upper 
slopes of the mountains, especially so in the belt of mountain mahogany trees. The 
only nest examined was in the extremity of a limb of that kind of tree. Nest lining 
of this species is characteristically dark and the down is darker than the average 
for other passerine birds. 

Brewer Sparrow (Spizella breweri). This was one of the most numerous birds 
in the Toyabe area; it occurred all through the mountains, wherever sagebrush 
grew. Nearly all of the fifteen nests were placed in sage bushes where not especially 
well concealed. Nest linings varied from brownish gray to dark with much black 
horsehair. The color of nestlings was recorded as dark, slaty gray. 

Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca). Fox Sparrows were numerous along the streams 
high in the mountains. Six nests were placed in bushy thickets of birch, willow or 
rose; they usually were well screened. Color of the lining was not conspicuous, but 
it tended to be dark. 

Song Sparrow (Passerella melodia). This close relative of the Fox Sparrow occu- 
pied a belt which extended a little below the range of that species. The five nests 
were close to the ground and seemed to be more completely covered than were the 
Fox Sparrow nests at higher altitudes. 

The information just reviewed, along with some other items, has been summarized 
in table 1. The column headed nest lining gives readings of light reflected from the 
linings of nests as registered with a Weston photronic exposure meter, model 650. The 
readings are in foot candles per square foot and this series is low because it was recorded 
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on a cloudy day when a comparable reading of light from a white cardboard was 
only 16. Each nest was placed on a table where light conditions were uniformly the 
same. Only one example was used for each species, but each one was one from the 
Great Basin region, and typified the species. It should be pointed out, however, 
that the contrast between the kinds of nests is much reduced by placing them 
together. Naturally they differ as much in site (as indicated in the table) as in the 
color of the lining itself. And these characters are highly specific. 


Table 1. Items in the Nesting of Fifteen Species of Birds in the Great Basin. 
Light Refiected from Nest Lining Shown in Foot Candles per Square Foot. 
Nest lining Down Site Range 
Sturnella neglecta 6 Pallid Part exposed Austral 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus 6.5 Pallid Part exposed Austral 
Agelaius phoeniceus 6.5 Pallid Exposed Austral 
Icterus bullockii Pale Part exposed Austral 
Euphagus cyanocephalus Deep Part covered Transition 
Oberholseria chlorura Deep Average Boreal 
Pipilo maculatus Pale Average Transition 
Passerculus sandwichensis Light Part covered Boreal 
Ampbhispiza bilineata Pallid Part exposed Austral 
Amphispiza nevadensis Pale Average Transition 
Junco oreganus Dark Covered Boreal 
Spizella passerina Light Average Boreal 
Spizella breweri Pale Average Transition 
Passerella iliaca Deep Covered Boreal 
Passerella melodia Light Covered Transition 


Se sSSroer rr 
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The entries in the table for color of down are not as satisfactory as desired because 
they were not obtained by any uniform standard. Where available the terms given 
here are from some other authority. Thus I hope to avoid any possibility of influence 
of personal bias. Even so, they are sufficiently exact to show the nature of this char- 
acter in each species. Five degrees are recognized—dark, deep, light, pale, and pallid. 
The advantage of more refined descriptive terms likely would be small. 

The notations on site are merely concise summaries of the information already 
reviewed for the Toyabe district. They are intended to indicate how much the nest 
of each species is exposed to the sun’s rays. The five terms (covered, part covered, 
average, part exposed, and exposed) represent the range of exposure observed. 

The last column shows the distributional relations of each species as it is usually 
designated by life-zone terminology. For this purpose only the terms Boreal, Transi- 
tion, and Austral are employed, and where a bird occupies more than one it is aimed 
to indicate the one most characteristic for the Great Basin. These terms may be 
thought of not only as suggesting the kind of area now occupied by the birds, but as 
revealing something of the history of the species with respect to climate. Species 
marked Boreal have their nearest relatives in northern regions and Austral ones are 
obviously of southern stock. 

Thus the table represents for this series of birds two important elements in the 
environment and two important elements of structure and behavior in the birds 
themselves. The nest lining results directly from the exercise of sets of habits peculiar 
to each species, and these have definite, if not recognizable, counterparts in the 
nervous systems. A considerable amount of variation may be detected in the nature 
of the lining in a series of nests, but this is less remarkable than the obvious tendency 
toward a specific type. 

Color of down, although fairly uniform within a species, is highly variable other- 
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wise. For this reason, possibly, this kind of character has not been employed generally 
for purposes of interpreting phylogeny. This fact alone is sufficient to suggest that 
this circumstance may come from widespread adaptive modification of this feature. 

A chart was prepared (see below) on which columns from left to right represent 
decreasing degrees of down color, and lines from top to bottom represent increasing 
degrees of exposure of nest site. The numbers correspond to those given in the list 
of species in table 1. When all the numbers are filled in, it is apparent that a high 
degree of positive correlation is indicated between color of nestling plumage and 
exposure of the nest site. Moreover the materials represented are such that it would 
seem to be a rather easy task to determine the mathematical relation between these 
two variables for a series of species. 


Chart Indicating Relation Between Nature of Nest Site and Down Color in the 
Fifteen Species Listed in Table 1. 
Site 





| 
Exposed | 





Part exposed 


Average 


Part covered 


Covered 11 














Down color: Dark Deep Light Pale Pallid 


One advantage in recognizing the working of these relations between structure 
and habit and the avian environment is that it makes unnecessary the invention of 
such remotely reasonable hypotheses as the following which is expressed in a recent 
book by Pycraft (Birds of Great Britain, 1934, p. 164). In a discussion of migration, 
after pointing out that “birds which are incubating, and young in the nest alike, have 
been seen, time and again, showing every sign of distress from the heat,” he wrote 
as follows. 

“We may well consider the possibility of the existence of some subtle climatic 
agency which ‘tempers’ or ‘sensitizes’ the tissues, including the all-important ‘germ- 
plasm’ during the early stages of life in birds, whereby they become so ‘sensitized’ 
that they cannot thrive, save in what we may call a ‘climatic range,’ or ‘atmosphere,’ 
which on the average agrees with that in which they are engendered and reared. This 
assumption helps us to understand a little more clearly what is meant when we say 
that such and such an animal or plant, brought into a new area foreign to its experience, 
must be given time to become ‘acclimatized’ before its reproductive powers will 
become functional. As we know, in many cases this never happens. The alien 
survives, but begets no offspring.” 

It seems much simpler to suppose, instead of any such simply acquired sensitivity 
to various kinds of climate, that birds in any single area are much alike in the range 
of heat which they can tolerate. They differ in their responses to the same climate, 
however, because of differing equipment with which they cope with it. To me the 
nature of the nest lining and the down color of nestlings are important in this equip- 
ment. Moreover, both these features appear to be easily modified or easily adapted 
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to the surroundings of the bird. In other words these seem to be materials that 
respond to agencies of natural selection. They happen to be more conspicuous and 
more readily observed than many traits of habit and structure involved in the adapta- 
tion of birds to their surroundings. 

Many points can be cited which at first seem to detract from the validity of these 
relationships, but these do not necessarily contradict the principles involved. Thus, 
the fact that many birds which nest in holes or covered nests have no down may 
indicate that in such circumstances the main requirement for down is no longer 
effective and the whole structure is lost or greatly reduced. In other birds nestlings 
at early stages may be nearly naked, but they may be closely brooded by the parents 
and thus live in a place equivalent to a dark cavity. Later these young birds may 
have equivalent protection from their juvenal plumage, for this seems to respond 
much as does down to the degree of light which ordinarily reaches the nest contents. 
Seasonal delay or advance in nesting time may have some significance in protecting 
the young ones from the sun. 

Also it is possible to find nests obviously not adapted, in this respect, to their 
surroundings—for example, a chipping sparrow’s nest lined with pale material or a 
junco’s nest exposed to strong sunlight; but my search has revealed few nests which 
seem to be out of place. 

Another thing to be remembered is that the relations apply most strictly to species 
whose young are helpless and have to stay for some time in the nest. Precocial 
young that can move about soon after hatching have less need for any device to 
protect them from extremes of heat and cold. They can seek more suitable sur- 
roundings by moving. It is in such young birds that concealing coloration appears 
to have developed to a greater degree than has adjustment of down color to warmth. 
Only plain gray patterns modified toward black or.white are needed for the latter 
purpose. - 

It is not possible to say whether the type of nest site results from the nature of 
nestling plumage or this plumage stage is adapted to the conditions at a traditional nest 
site; the latter seems the more likely explanation. The parallel adaptation observed in 
the nest linings, which are selected and assembled by the adults, indicates that the 
nature of the nest surroundings came first in establishing this relationship. Once 
established it seems obvious that mechanisms of natural selection would. tend to 
maintain the balance among these adjustments. Thus, a species would continue to 
live where these, along with other sorts of adaptations, permit it to exist. 

Habitat choice has been considered by some workers as largely a psychological 
manifestation with no means of identifying its physical basis. Coloration of young 
and of nest lining provides an avenue for simple structural responses to a single 
environmental factor, one which is widely effective among birds. Naturalists have 
wondered for a long time how any manifestation of heat could result in so varied a 
pattern of distribution as they observed in birds. The observations sketched here 
seem to show a way part of this regulation may be accomplished. It is not to be 
implied that this type of adaptation explains life zones or any other device for 
describing distributional occurrences, but a thorough examination of avian distribution 
from this point of view might leave fewer “mysteries” to be explained. 

Summary.—Observations on the nesting of birds, especially in the Great Basin of 
western United States, have provided basis for the suggestion that discernible modi- 
fications have been made which enable nestlings to withstand subjection to extremes 
of insolation. In a series of species at least five degrees of shade are distinguished in 
coloration of nestling plumages (mainly down) and these are paralleled by color of 
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the nest lining in the same species. A high positive correlation is observed between 
these characteristics and the kind of cover at the nest site and the general climatic 
ranges of the birds. Apparently those kinds of birds which nest in exposed situations 
and which live in hot regions have pale or pallid nestling plumages and nest linings 
which reflect and counteract the harmful effects of sun rays. Kinds which live in 
opposite conditions are dark in both these respects and thus are able to absorb and 
take advantage of warmth from the sun. 


Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, Berkeley, February 
27, 1930. 


THE ORANGE-BELLIED REDSTART OF WESTERN CENTRAL AMERICA 
By A. J. VAN ROSSEM 


Thanks to the investigations of Hellmayr (see Catalogue of Birds of the Americas, 
Part 8, 1935, p. 460), who has recently determined the status of Hartlaub’s type of 
Setophaga intermedia, it is possible to provide, it is hoped, names which will be perm- 
anent for the three geographic variations of Myioborus miniatus which inhabit the 
mountains of central and northern Central America. 

These three races are, briefly, one of relatively small size and orange-red or flame- 
scarlet underparts in the central and eastern parts of Guatemala, one of larger size 
and reddish orange or “bittersweet orange” underparts in the Pacific Cordillera of 
Guatemala and western El Salvador, and, finally, one of small size (in this respect 
similar to the race of central Guatemala) but with underparts similar to the western 
Guatemala birds in color, though averaging. even more orange in series. The names 
applied to these races have been, respectively, flammeus Kaup, intermedius Hartlaub, 
and connectens Dickey and van Rossem. (In regard to the application of these names 
see Griscom, Distribution of Bird Life in Guatemala, 1932, pp. 341-342.) Hellmayr, 
however, has shown conclusively that Hartlaub’s type of intermedius belongs to the 
smaller, central Guatemala race and, since this name has priority, flammeus Kaup 
of course becomes a synonym. This leaves nameless the Orange-bellied Redstart of 
western Guatemala and I therefore propose for it 


Myioborus miniatus hellmayri, new subspecies 
Pacific Orange-bellied Redstart 

Type——Breeding male adult, number 19050 Dickey collection; Volcan de Santa Ana, Depto. 
Sonsonate, El Salvador, altitude 6000 feet in the Humid Upper Tropical Zone, May 8, 1927; 
collected by A. J. van Rossem, original number, 11927. 

Subspecific characters—Nearest in color to Myioborus miniatus connectens Dickey and van 
Rossem, of the interior Cordillera of El Salvador and south central Honduras, but underparts 
averaging even more orange in series; size, however, larger, with particularly longer tail. 

Range——Mountains of western Guatemala and extreme southwestern El Salvador. 

Remarks—Dr. Hellmayr referred specimens from the range of hellmayri to connectens because 
of the similarity in color. The only two specimens of true connectens available to him were two 
from Volcan de Puca—scarcely enough to bring out what is so apparent in series, namely the decided 
size differences between the two races. In addition to the original series of connectens I have recently 
(November, 1933) had the advantage of inspecting, in company with Mr. Ludlow Griscom, a 
splendid series of that race from the mountains of south-central Honduras in the Museum of 
Comparative Zodélogy. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF MALES IN MILLIMETERS 
(Females average slightly smaller) 
Wing Tail 
8 intermedius from interior Guatemala 58-65 56-64 
7 connectens from El Salvador 62-64 60-64 
11 connectens from Honduras 58-66 60-66 
3 hellmayri from El Salvador 66-67 69-71 


10 hellmayri from western Guatemala 65-69 67-70 


The nomenclature and ranges of the three Central American races which, col- 
lectively, link the red-bellied miniatus of Mexico with the yellow-bellied forms of 
Costa Rica and southward now stand as follows: 


Myioborus miniatus intermedius (Hartlaub) 
Setophaga intermedia Hartlaub, Rev. et Mag. Zool., (2), 4, Jan., 1852, p. 5 (Guatemala 
= [probably] Alta Vera Paz). 
Range.—Guatemala, east of the Pacific Cordillera, and north to Chiapas. Chiapas birds, 
however, should be critically re-examined. 
Myioborus miniatus hellmayri van Rossem 
Range.—Pacific Cordillera of Guatemala, south to southwestern El Salvador (Volcan de 
Santa Ana). 
Myioborus miniatus connectens Dickey and van Rossem 
Myioborus miniatus connectens Dickey and van Rossem, Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., 41, Oct. 15, 
1928, p. 189 (Los Esesmiles, Dept. Chalatenango, El Salvador: alt. 8000 feet). 
Range.—Mountains of the interior Cordillera of El Salvador and south-central Honduras. 


San Diego Society of Natural History, Balboa Park, San Diego, California, February 


3, 1936. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


An American Egret Roost.—Convincing evidence of the “come-back” that has been made 
in California by the American Egret (Casmerodius albus egretta), since the passage of pro- 
tective laws, is offered by the increasing population of an egret roost on the grounds of my home 
at Point Loma, San Diego. About four years ago a few egrets began roosting each evening during 
the fall, winter and spring months in some tall eucalyptus trees near my residence. Since then, the 
number of birds that come to this place for the night has been consistently growing. On an evening 
in December, 1935, Mr. L. M. Huey and I made an accurate count of the egrets arriving at their 
roost, and reached a total of 96 individuals—a thrilling sight, as company after company of the 
snowy white beauties sailed in against the darkening sky. A remarkable phenomenon is the manner 
in which these large white birds fade away into the foliage of the trees, once they get settled. In a 
tree containing dozens of birds it is difficult to pick out one at a distance of one hundred feet. 

In February, 1936, the egrets changed their roosting place to another group of eucalyptus trees 
in a lower part of the grounds, about fifty yards distant from the first. This was, I believe, due 
to two things: First, the arrival of new birds not yet accustomed to the movement of people and 
automobiles about the grounds and, second, to the fact that the days were stormy and the birds 
sought shelter from the prevailing winds. On the night of February 25 the egrets came in fairly 
early. I heard their squawking and went down among the trees, whereupon they all took off, circled 
around and returned. This they did twice. It was impossible to count them on the wing, but I 
checked off blocks and made an estimate of well over 150 birds. 

There was a time when the roost was shared by a number of Black-crowned Night Herons 
and an occasional California Blue Heron. For several months a couple of Turkey Vultures slept 
in the tree tops along with the snow-white egrets. But as far as I can see the roost is now occupied 
solely by American Egrets. From December to March has been the period of greatest abundance. 
Last year there were but 45 evenings during the summer when no egrets came to my trees. 
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The birds do not bother our goldfish—of which we have three large ponds—or two ponds 
stocked with sun perch (the common blue-gill of our local lakes). The plumes shed are entirely 
‘new, unmatured feathers, though I have gathered quite a bunch ranging from eight to ten inches in 
length—J. W. Serron, Jr., San Diego Society of Natural History, Balboa Park, San Diego, 
California, March 16, 1936. 


Hummingbirds’ Roosts and Perches.—Supplementing Mr. Ernest I. Dyer’s “Observations 
upon the Night-roosting of an Anna Hummingbird” (Condor, 38, 1936, p. 44) at Piedmont, 
California, it may be well to mention that hummingbirds do not always choose so exposed a roost. 
I have only once been fortunate enough to discover the sleeping place of a hummingbird, and this 
fact in itself leads me to believe that they must usually seek more sheltered locations. In the one 
instance referred to, a male Costa (Calypte costae) was found before dark perched amid the few 
terminal leaves of a long, slender, pendent branch of a Eucalyptus citriodora, at a height of five or 
six feet from the ground. This was immediately recognized as a night roost because it was a 
situation which a male hummingbird would never choose for a daytime perch. The bird was 
comparatively inconspicuous there, and entirely safe from climbing predators. The usual absence 
of night winds obviated any disturbing swaying. It was in the same place the following evening, 
but soon thereafter left on its southward migration. 

It would be interesting to know whether all of the Anna Hummingbirds in the Bay region retire 
punctually at sunset, as did this one at Piedmont; here in southern California their maximum feeding 
activity has seemed to be in the five or ten minutes after sunset, as judged by the frequency of 
their visits to the sugar syrup supply. 

This hummingbird’s changing whims as to its daytime resting places are characteristic, but not 
peculiar to hummingbirds as may be learned by noting for a time the spots chosen by a house cat 
for its daily naps. Sometimes the changes are less frequent than those described by Dyer. During 
one entire summer’s residence a male Costa Hummingbird could be found at practically any hour 
of the day perched on the topmost twig of a certain buckthorn bush. The next spring it again 
occupied the same twig; but later it changed to another bush not far away, where it remained for 
the rest of the season. I have often wondered that the non-migratory Anna Hummingbirds, after 
weeks or months of addiction to a sugar syrup diet, invariably leave, presumably to find their own 
living in other surroundings. 

It is apparent that a hummingbird must be actuated (1) by habit and (2) by a cumulative urge 
for change which ultimately becomes strong enough to overcome the force of habit or even more 
material considerations. The periodical shifting from perch to perch is doubtless simply a manifes- 
tation of the same nomadic instinct which impels more extensive wanderings——RosBert S. Woops, 
Azusa, California, February 12, 1936. 


Clark Nutcracker again Visits Colorado Desert.—Another Colorado Desert record for 
Clark Nutcracker (Nucifraga columbiana) was secured when a specimen was taken on Coral Reef 
Ranch, September 24, 1935, at 44 feet below sea level. This bird was first noticed flying back and 
forth from the ground to a pasture fence. Later it was seen in a large cottonwood tree where it 
was collected. 

C. O. Esterly recorded the occurrence of Clark Nutcrackers on the Colorado Desert when a 
flock of a dozen or more was sighted by him on the Marshall Ranch west of Indio on October 17 
and 18, 1919 (Condor, 22, 1929, p. 40). The Marshall Ranch is approximately four miles north- 
west of the place where our specimen was taken—BEN Ciary and Marjorie Crary, Coachella, 
California, November 20, 1935. 


Molting of Hawks, with Special Regard to the Duck Hawk.— Trained hawks cannot 
be used while they are molting because they must be so well fed to insure a good and rapid feather 
growth that they lose their keenness for their quarry and will not come to the food that the falconer 
uses to lure them back to him. Moreover, the natural molting process is long drawn out—some- 
times, in the case of the Duck Hawk, requiring six months. Any way of speeding up the molt, 
therefore, would be welcome to the falconer. 

Accordingly, dried thyroid was fed to an immature female Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus 
anatum), in the hope that she would react as pigeons and other birds have so frequently been 
reported to do. Dosages of various sizes were tried, up to .8 gm. daily for a week, and up to 1.3 gm. 
daily for three days, without any result except a slight nervousness on the part of the bird and a 
slight increase in the size of her thyroid gland. Since the weight of the hawk varied during this 
period from about 1200 to about 1300 gm., the dose was relatively large. 
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The treatments were continued from the first of January to nearly the end of March, and the 
first feather was dropped April 10. This was 4 days later than the first feather from another 
Duck Hawk of the same age and from the same region, that had received no treatments of any 
kind; it was some weeks after the beginning of the molt in wild adults in the Santa Barbara 
region, where my hawk was raised. 

The order in which the primaries fell was as follows: 7, 6, 8, 9, 5, 4, 10; 3, 2, 1 (outermost). 
The order of the secondaries could not be observed because of the nervousness of the bird. It is 
generally stated in books on falconry that if a flight feather is pulled out of a hawk, except during 
the molt, it will not be replaced until the regular molt, and not then if the follicle has been 
allowed to heal over. Accordingly, directions are usually given for filling the follicle with heavy 
grease, or for tying back the fallen (or another) feather. A Persian treatise states that a pulled 
tail feather will be replaced by one of about half the normal width, which will in turn be replaced by 
a normal feather at the normal molt, or if again pulled, will behave like a pulled primary. The 
same author states that a ragged tail may be pulled in its entirety during the molt so that the new 
feathers will support each other as they grow down. 

In view of these statements, surprising in comparison with what is known of feather replace- 
ment in other orders of birds, it is interesting to note that a female Prairie Falcon (Falco mexicanus) 
of mine had a middle rectrix accidentally pulled in midsummer and replaced it with one of much 
less than normal width. The bird escaped before the following molt, so that it is not known what 
occurred then. 

The tail of the above mentioned female Duck Hawk was pulled a few days before the beginning 
of her molt, and the new tail grew in normally. The tail and seventh primaries of an immature female 
Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velox) were pulled about two months before the molting time of 
that species. The bird died after about five weeks, and an autopsy was made. No trace of beginning 
feather growth was found in any of the follicles, even upon microscopic examination. These 
observations should be tested more fully, but I have not cared to risk a thing so difficult to secure 
as a good hawk.—Ricuarp M. Bonn, Oakland, California, December 3, 1935. 


Dipper Eating Salmon Fry.—At McClinton Creek, on Graham Island, B. C., a male 
Dipper (Cinclus mexicanus unicolor) was seen daily for several weeks in April, 1935, during 
which time it appeared to feed chiefly on the fry of pink salmon (Oncorhychus gorbuscha). In 
reference to this the following observations were recorded in my notebook under date of April 
19, 1935. 

“A male Dipper is perched on a moss-covered log in midstream a few yards below the screen 
fence, bouncing up and down as if his feet were coiled springs. He slips into the water and 
swims buoyantly across the current; he dives and a moment later emerges with a silvery fry 
held crossways in the bill. He scrambles on the log again and shifts the wriggling fish until it 
is in a position to be swallowed when it instantly disappears. He resumes the bobbing and his 
white eye-membrane flashes. He slips off the rock again, once more dives, to reappear quickly 
with a fish in his bill and to climb back on the log where the act of adjusting and swallowing 
the fish is repeated. This operation is watched a third time. Half an hour later he is again on 
the log, still now except for the pulsating throat and upthrow of the head as he sings. He’ is 
replete.’-—J. A. Munro, Okanagan Landing, B.C., January 13, 1936. 


Seven Birds New to Arizona.—To my knowledge the following birds have not up to this 
writing been established as having occurred in Arizona. Their admittance to the state list is based 
upon specimens all of which, with one exception, are in the collection of the Museum of Northern 
Arizona. Final identification, with one exception, was made by Mr. T. T. McCabe, Berkeley; Dr. 
H. C. Oberholser, U. S. Biological Survey; or Dr. A. Wetmore, U. S. National Museum. 

Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa). An adult 9, Z8.462, was taken on May 7, 1934, at Mormon 
Lake, south of Flagstaff, by Allan R. Phillips. Identification checked by McCabe. A single individual 
was seen by me about the middle of August, 1933, on a tank in the Upper Sonoran Zone about 30 
miles east of Flagstaff; also noted on Mormon Lake in autumn by Phillips and H. N. Russell, Jr. 
This species was placed in the hypothetical list by Swarth (Pac. Coast Avif. No. 10, p. 83). 

Pomarine Jaeger (Stercorarius pomarinus). One was shot by Mr. Dean Eldredge at Turkey 
Tanks, 18 miles east of Flagstaff, in late October or early November, 1927. Now a spread mount, 
this bird is on exhibition at the Dean Eldredge Museum, 5 miles east of Flagstaff, where it was 
examined by Dr. A. Wetmore. A more critical examination was made at the National Museum 
where the specimen was sent for comparison. Eldredge reports that when first seen the jaeger was 
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eating beans in a field. Threading the pods through the bill, the jaeger shelled the beans, then ate 
them from the ground. 

Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (Muscivora forficata). On July 8, 1934, I saw this bird flying about 
box elders at Kayenta, 5880 feet, Navajo County (Upper Sonoran Zone). The bird was in molt, 
one side of the tail being much longer than the other. Mr. H. N. Russell, Jr., obliged me by shooting 
the bird, which I then prepared. It proved to be an adult {' (Z8.355) with testes 4 by 2 mm. Mr. 
Milton Wetherill said an individual of this species had been seen about the place for severai days. 

On July 12, 1935, I saw this species at Sahuaro Lake, on Salt River, Maricopa County. Although 
seen from a distance of only about 30 feet, I was unable to collect it. The nearest point of record 
seems to be near Carlsbad, in extreme southeastern New Mexico (Bailey, Birds of New Mexico, 
1928, p. 422). 

Oregon Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris lamprochroma). Three specimens of horned larks 
taken by me from one flock in grassland, Upper Sonoran Zone at about 6000 feet, near Citadel 
Pueblo, Wupatki National Monument, have been identified as of this race by Dr. Oberholser. These 
birds (nos. 3486-3488) were taken on January 9, 1931. 

Olive-backed Thrush (Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni). An adult, Z8.136, was taken by Lewis 
D. Yaeger on May 22, 1933, in his yard at Phoenix, Maricopa County. This bird has been identified 
by McCabe who states positively that it is the eastern form, swainsoni. Anderson (Condor, 36, 
1934, p. 83) assigned this race to the hypothetical list because the only known Arizona specimen was 
identified by Oberholser as “decidedly intermediate.” 

Alaska Yellow Warbler (Dendroica aestiva rubiginosa). There are in the Museum collection 
32 specimens of Dendroica aestiva that have been identified by McCabe as rubiginosa. The series 
includes immature and adult birds of both sexes, taken in the Tsegi Canyon and Oraibi Wash, 
Navajo County, and from the Upper Sonoran Zone of the San Francisco Mountains and the Little 
Colorado River Valley, Coconino County. This race is an abundant migrant on the Wupatki 
National Monument. All are fall specimens. 

Modoc Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia fisherella). An adult male (no. 3563) was taken by 
Yaeger, on January 17, 1933, in bottomland of Salt River at Tempe, Maricopa County. Identification 
made by Wetmore.—LyNpon L. Harcrave, Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff, January 
10, 1936. 


Noteworthy Records from San Diego County, California—White Ibis (Guara alba). 
On the afternoon of November 15, 1935, I was invited to view the spectacular flight of American 
Egrets into their roost on the grounds of J. W. Sefton, Jr. I happened to arrive half an hour ahead 
of my host, and while I was stalking to get as close to the roosting trees as possible, I recognized 
among the egrets an unmistakable White Ibis. Upon Sefton’s arrival, we secured a gun from the 
house but were unable to find the bird again. The Sunday following, November 17, the ibis again 
came in with the egrets and Sefton took an unsuccessful shot at it, as it flushed from the roost. 
However, the bird returned and, on the evening of November 20, Sefton secured it. Dissection 
and plumage revealed the specimen to be an immature female. It is now in the collection of the 
San Diego Society of Natural History (no. 17099), and is the first representative of this species 
taken in California. 

Vermilion Flycatcher (Pyrocephalus rubinus flammeus). While making a local Christmas bird 
census in company with other members of the San Diego Society of Natural History, I have not 
failed for the past five years to observe one or two Vermilion Flycatchers. In every case the birds 
were close to a pond formed by the excavation of gravel in the bed of the Sweetwater River about 
three miles west of Bonita. In addition to the Christmas-time date, I found, at the same place, 
two of the flycatchers on October 9, 1935, and one on January 8, 1936. The regularity of this 
species’ occurrence west of the coast range mountains in California seems worthy of record. 

Scott Oriole (Icterus parisorum). On January 8, 1936, on an afternoon afield in the San Diego 
region with Theed Pearse, a visitor from Courtenay, British Columbia, I was surprised to see an 
adult male Scott Oriole hop up from a prickly-pear cactus, where it had been feeding on cactus 
fruit. The spot was close to where we had just observed the Vermilion Flycatcher. The bird gave 
us an excellent view within fifty feet as it posed for a few moments on the uppermost bit of cactus 
before flying. As far as can be ascertained, this is the first winter record for the species in California. 
—Lavurence M. Huey, San Diego Society of Natural History, Balboa Park, San Diego, California, 
March 11, 1936. 


Occurrence of Young Dusky Grouse in an Alfalfa Field——While mowing alfalfa hay, 
June 21, 1935, I observed a small grouse chick standing perfectly still beneath an alfalfa plant. 
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The chick displayed complete confidence in its camouflage, because it did not move until I picked 
it up. However, as soon as the chick was touched it began to call. The mother immediately flew 
out of the alfalfa cover 15 feet away and began to feign a broken wing and approached to within 
10 feet of me as I held the chick. 

I released the chick and later in the day the mother with five chicks was observed. The chicks 
were small, probably a week old. The brood was not observed again during the season. The mother 
was unquestionably a Dusky Grouse (Dendragapus obscurus). Later the same day she was observed 
in the same field by Dr. A. A. Allen of Cornell University, who verified my identification. 

The field in which this brood was found was situated in the center of a dry-farming area, on 
Sagamore Farm, about 134 miles north of Paradise, Utah. The field was more than a mile from the 
nearest mountain or timberland. The mountains, which begin 1% miles distant, constitute the regular 
breeding range for Dusky Grouse. I know of no instance in which this species has been known to 
nest so far from timber or mountains, and no instance in which it has been observed to nest in a 
cultivated field—Orvitte S. Lez, Game Management Department, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, March 2, 1936. 


Further Note on the Status of Skylarks on Vancouver Island.—Not long after reading 
Mr. Theo. H. Scheffer’s delightful account in the Condor (37, 1935, p. 256) of the history and 
manners of the English Skylark (Alauda arvensis) on Vancouver Island, British Columbia, it was 
my very good fortune to see some of the birds there myself. On the morning of October 8, 1935, 
Mrs. Grinnell and I, in company with Mr. Francis Kermode and Dr. Ian McTaggart-Cowan, and 
guided by Mr. G. D. Sprot, found ourselves in the vicinity of an old flying field in the northern 
environs of Victoria. 

Here, partly on ground sprouting to fall-sown wheat, and partly on stubble and pasture, we 
found fully 40 Skylarks, scattered over an area of perhaps 15 acres. The day was mild, the sun 
coming out warmly at intervals, and then up would go the birds in pairs or three’s, pursuing one 
another aloft and uttering notes to me remindful of those of the Tree Swallow with, perhaps, a 
suggestion of Purple Martin. A few of these performers would climb very far up, circle twittering, 
and then dive downward on set wings. As a bird rose in flight it would show white on the outer 
tail feathers; but on the ground, keeping back to the observer, its sandy color-tonesy were unrelieved 
by markings and rendered its outlines difficult for the eye to pick up. Mr. Kermode and Mr. Sprot 
told us that these autumnal song-flights were incomplete or meager compared with the efforts to 
be witnessed in spring. 

Subsequently, Mr. Sprot wrote me that he believed Mr. Scheffer in error in stating that the 
number of Skylarks released on Vancouver Island in 1903 was “100 pairs.” The correct number, 
Mr. Sprot states, is 99 individuals. Mr. Scheffer’s statement of numbers released in 1913 is believed 
by Mr. Sprot to be correct—J. GrinnELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, January 5, 1936. 


Notes on the Birds of Nevada.—The timely report of Jean M. Linsdale (Pac. Coast Avif. 
No. 23, 1936) fills a much needed gap in western ornithology. The following additional notes of 
some of the rarer birds or others not reported by him from southeastern Nevada may be of interest. 
While these are all sight records, the birds were observed at close range with field glasses under the 
most favorable circumstances. The writer taught school in Pahranagat Valley, Nevada, from 
September to May for three years, 1922 to 1925. 

Three Whistling Swans (Cygnus columbianus) and two common Loons (Gavia immer) were 
seen on several occasions at Hiko Lake in December, 1923, and January, 1924. 

Six White-fronted Geese (Anser albifrons albifrons) in a marsh feeding in company with about 
a dozen Lesser Snow Geese (Chen hyperborea hyperborea) were observed some 8 miles south of 
Alamo on January 1, 1925. Both species probably occur in limited numbers in this valley each 
winter. The White-fronted Goose is not listed in Linsdale’s bulletin. 

A few Sandhill Cranes (Grus canadensis [tabida ?]) seem to migrate down Pahranagat Valley 
each fall. A flock of 15 individuals was noted 10 miles south of Alamo early in November, 1924. 

Linsdale writes (op. cit., p. 68) that the Rufous Hummingbird (Selasphorus rufus) was recorded 
only in the fall, but states that doubtless it is also present in the spring. It was noted by me at 
Alamo, each spring migration, late in April or early in May. 

The Kingbird (Tyrannus tyrannus) is reported to be an infrequent summer resident in the 
northern part of the State. A specimen was observed on a number of occasions near Alamo early 
in May, 1925. The Black Phoebe (Sayornis nigricans) also was seen almost daily on a vacant lot 
in that town in May of 1924 and 1925. It may also be reported that at least a pair of Vermilion 
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Flycatchers (Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus) remained throughout the winter of 1924-25 in the 
valley south of Alamo. : 

On the basis of a single specimen collected in Esmeralda County, Linsdale places the Catbird 
(Dumeteila carolinensis) on the Nevada list. An individual of this species was observed at Alamo 
in a currant thicket on May 1, 1924, for fully half an hour. The writer and his wife were attracted 
to the bird by its characteristic cat-like mew, which was later followed by its more normal song. 
At one time the observers were within three feet of the bird and could, of course, see every marking. 

The status of the Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula pallidiceps) in Nevada likewise 
seems to be based on few records. On April 23, 1924, a flock of perhaps 20 of these birds was seen 
in a chinaberry tree in the town. 

Linsdale writes that the northern limit of the Phainopepla (Phainopepla nitens lepida) in the 
State is not known. It may be reported that these birds frequented a small wild plum thicket in 
the town of Alamo each summer from May to September. 

Definite records of the Western Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona vespertina brooksi) seem to 
be lacking for the eastern and southern parts of the State. A flock of 30 or more individuals was 
observed on March 15, 1925, at a spring locally known as “Eight-mile”, some 15 miles east of Alamo. 
Pifion Jay (Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus), Clark Nutcracker (Nucifraga columbiana), and Cassin 
Purple Finch (Carpodacus cassin#i) were also found at this same locality. 

The Western Tree Sparrow (Spizella arborea ochracea) is known in the State from few specific 
records. While not abundant it is of annual occurrence in Pahranagat Valley each winter.— 
CiLarENcE Cottam, U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, D.C., February 19, 1936. 


A New Record For Northwestern Oregon.—On January 8, 1936, a Mr. Fellows, of Gas- 
ton, Washington County, Oregon, reported about 300 Pifion Jays (Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus) 
in his vicinity. He secured one of the birds, a female, and sent it to W. A. Eliot, President of the 
Oregon Audubon Society. Mr. Eliot very kindly gave the bird to me and it is now in my collection. 
So far as I have been able to determine, no specimen of the Pifion Jay taken west of the Cascade 
Mountains in Oregon has been recorded——H. M. Dv Bois, Clackamas, Oregon, February 25, 1936. 


Black-crowned Night Heron in Ukiah, California.—On a side street in Ukiah, California, 
shading an ancient dwelling, stand two Monterey cypress trees about fifteen feet apart. Their 
branches interlace so as to form one mass of thick foliage. For a number of years the shelter thus 
provided has served as winter sleeping-quarters for Black-crowned Night Herons (Nycticorax 
nycticorax hoactli). This winter they arrived, or at least moved in, about December 1, 1935, after 
an absence of about seven months. March 23, 1935, was the last spring date on which I had noted them. 

During the daylight hours they are so quiet that few of the passers-by suspect their presence. 
Not a sound is made, and but few movements which might attract attention. It is worthy of note, 
too, that there is absolutely no litter of droppings or feathers on the ground to betray them. 

At dusk, however, the birds come to life, and sudden activity ensues. There is a movement in 
the upper branches, and tentative stretching of avian limbs. Then a raucous “wawk” breaks the 
silence. “Time to go,” it seems to say, and suiting the action to the word the first bird launches out, 
with several more calls. Almost immediately other birds follow, and “wawk, wawk” is heard on all 
sides as they take to the air. Some fly directly toward the river, about a mile distant; others circle 
about once or twice before making off for other feeding grounds. 

Whether the river, or the orchards and low-lying fields, largely flooded at this time of year, 
constitutes the main base of feeding operations, I cannot say. But a nightly chorus of frogs from 
shallow ponds in the vicinity indicates an abundant supply of food. Recently I counted twenty 
birds as they left the cypress trees for their nightly foraging. In the morning, with the first streaks 
of daylight, they came flapping their way back again, by one’s, two’s or three’s. At this time very 
few of the loud cries are given. But as they settle among the branches they utter a few quiet notes 
suggestive of ducks when feeding. 

Hoffmann in his “Birds of the Pacific States” says of the Black-crowned Night Herons in Cali- 
fornia: “Common Summer Visitant. Winters less commonly as far north as Marin County.” Ukiah 
is one hundred miles farther north; or somewhat north of the 39th parallel of latitude, yet never- 
theless is evidently an established part of their winter range. 

At least four of the birds have the streaky plumage of immature birds. Does this mean that 
they are last year’s nestlings, and that they remain in and of the family the second year? Following 
the same thought further, is the entire group of herons a one-family group?—Lovis A. ELmorg, 
Ukiah, California, February 22, 1936. 
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Abnormal Mandible in a Flicker.—The specimen of Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes cafer 
collaris) pictured herewith was taken by two college students near Riverdale, Fresno County, Cali- 
fornia, February 16, 1936. (See fig. 26.) The bird was found on the ground in a stunned condition. 
It was curled up with the head under the body and the enormous mandible extending out behind. 
When taken into the house it revived and flew about. It would alight on the rough wall and peck 
with the elongated mandible. 


Fig. 26. Red-shafted Flicker, with abnormal upper mandible 8.5 cm. long, taken February 
16, 1936, near Riverdale, Fresno County, California. 


Only a woodpecker with the food habits of a flicker could have lived to be an adult with such 
a modified mandible. A meal of ants might just as easily be stirred up with this implement as with 
the ordinary mandible, perhaps better. The tongue was of normal length. 

One of the difficulties the bird would likely encounter would be its inability to excavate resting 
and nesting holes. It would be dependent on holes it could find ready made. Another difficulty would 
be the care of the feathers. At least it would appear to be impossible for a bird with such a mandible 


to reach the preen gland or manipulate the feathers in preening. The bird was heavily infested 
with lice. 

The upper mandible measures 8.5cm. long, whereas a normal mandible is about 3.5 cm. long. 
—A. E. Cursertson, Fresno State College, Fresno, California, February 21, 1936. 


Marsh Hawk and Red-tail “Playing”.—I have often noted a certain Western Red-tailed 
Hawk (Buteo borealis calurus) in the neighborhood of a steep hill rising from the Suisun marshes 
just west of Cygnus in the Suisun marshes, recognizing this particular bird because of the absence 
of several feathers in its left wing. On the afternoon of February 9, 1936, I was on the hill inves- 
tigating what progress had been made by a Horned Owl which on January 26 I had found sitting 
on one egg, when my attention was directed upwards by a short scream and I saw on looking up 
two birds soaring in the air, the Red-tail and a Marsh Hawk (Circus hudsonius), both in immature 
plumage. The type of location over which they were flying might be considered the habitat of one 
as well as the other, being over a steep, wooded hill such as Red-tails like, and at the same time 
on the edge of the extensive marsh where the Marsh Hawk is at home. 

At first, my impression was that the Marsh Hawk was trying to drive the Red-tail away. The 
former was the more aggressive, or rather the more active, sailing in circles and “figure 8’s”, often 
exhibiting the white patch at the base of the tail, the Red-tail seemingly the object of attack. 
However, upon more extended observation I found that the rather sedate Red-tail was enjoying the 
affair. If the Marsh Hawk made a large circle, the Red-tail could be seen through the glasses to 
turn its head, watching with apparent concern lest its companion leave the scene. I could almost 
“see” the feeling of satisfaction on the part of the Red-tail when he saw the Marsh Hawk returning 
after a larger circle than usual to swoop toward and fairly close to the Red-tail. The birds seemed 
almost equal in size except that the broad, rounded wings and fan-shaped tail of the Red-tail made 
a little larger spread than the longer tail and longer, narrower wings of the marsh inhabitant. 

Wind conditions apparently were excellent for sailing, neither bird flapping its wings to any 
extent; and soar they did to their hearts’ content. The two birds gradually rose to a great height, 
so high that they finally got beyond the range of my field glasses, even though I tried to keep 
them in view. 

Considerable experience in observing Marsh Hawks in flight shows that they usually fly low, 
at least when in search of mice or other food over the fields and marshes. Though the Red-tail often 
soars high, I had not before witnessed this apparently playful association between these two species. 
—Emerson A. SToNER, Benicia, California, February 18, 1936. 
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Winter Records of Virginia Rail and Mountain Plover in Coachella Valley, California. 
—Two Virginia Rails (Railus limicola) were seen by the writers in marshy ground near Mecca, 
California, on January 26, 1936, and one specimen was taken. When discovered, these birds were 
making their way between piles of screw-bean branches on ground that had been cleared and 
flooded during the past hunting season. 

On January 17, 1936, the writers saw a Mountain Plover (Eupoda montana) on freshly graded 
ground on a ranch ten miles northwest of Indio, California. Two others were seen in the same 
locality on January 22, when a specimen was collected, and again on February 10. Another Colorado 
Desert occurrence of the species is that recorded by Hoffmann (Condor, 25, 1923, p. 106), who saw 
four in an alfalfa field near Brawley, Imperial County, on January 2, 1923—Bren Crary and 
Marjorie Crary, Coral Reef Ranch, Coachella, California, February 13, 1936. 


A Late Nesting Record of the California Woodpecker.—On the morning of September 
19, 1935, I was amazed at the sight of California Woodpeckers (Balanosphyra formicivora) still 
feeding young in the nest. Amazed at first, in a moment it struck me that there was a good reason 
for this late nesting record. The nest-hole was about thirty-five feet above the ground and was cut 
into living wood where mistletoe had caused a burl to form. It is significant that the nest-hole was 
drilled into living wood. 

For years a colony of California Woodpeckers have lived, loved and reared families in the 
Kellogg oak grove opposite the Yosemite Post Office in the New Village. This year, having a band 
of CCC boys to keep busy, someone conceived the idea of improving on nature and one of the 
improvements was the cutting of all dead wood from the oaks of the village grove. Nests and nesting 
sites naturally came down with the dead wood. There still remained, however, a row of wooden 
light poles along the village street. Some of the woodpeckers took advantage of the presence of the 
poles and drilled out new nest holes. But woe to the hard working woodpeckers, for it was decided 
that the light poles were unsightly against a background of neatly trimmed oaks and so the poles 
came down. The woodpeckers moved back into the grove and drilled the nest-hole into living wood 
—all of which accounts for the late nesting record. 

Instead of feeding young at this late season of the year the woodpeckers should be gathering 
and storing acorns. And this brings up another problem for the woodpeckers. Where are they going 
to store acorns? With all the dead wood cut from the oaks, the woodpeckers are forced to look 
elsewhere for places to drill holes for the storage of winter acorns. Many of the California Wood- 
peckers that live about the village have already learned to store acorns between the shingles and 
in the woodwork of the buildings. 

It so happens that dwellings and other buildings of Yosemite Village are scattered through the 
ancestral groves of the California Woodpeckers. With their natural nesting and storing sites removed 
from these groves, what are the woodpeckers to do but to retaliate by drilling into the buildings as 
the only available substitute at hand? This retaliation will bring about a problem from the human 
point of view, for surely there will be certain individuals of nervous temperament who will be 
annoyed by the drilling and drumming of the woodpeckers. And there will also be the other indi- 
vidual who will object to having holes drilled into his house. Fortunately there is an answer to the 
problem that will bring joy to the woodpeckers and peace to the homes of the annoyed villagers. 

Obviously the answer to the problem is to put back dead wood in the ancestral groves of the 
woodpeckers. A further improvement on nature and one that would redound to the benefit of both 
woodpecker and villager would be to place handsome totem-poles in the lawns of the dwellings that 
happened to be located in the oak groves! It would be hard to know just what sort of totem-pole 
the woodpeckers would best like. Perhaps the Park Naturalist and the Park Landscape Engineer 
could collaborate on the totem-pole idea, the naturalist taking the woodpecker’s point of view 
and the engineer representing the “esthetic” point of view. These totem-poles could be used by 
the woodpeckers either as nesting sites or as storing cribs for their acorns. 

However, even if a Park Naturalist and a Landscape Engineer could agree, it would take time 
to place the totem-poles; probably therefore, it would be a good idea, now that all the old storage 
limbs are gone, to hang baskets of acorns in the trees of the grove to tide the woodpeckers over the 
first winter. With acorns furnished the first winter, the woodpeckers would have plenty of time to 
drill holes in the totem-poles to receive the acorns of the next year’s crop. With nesting and storing 
sites restored, one of the most interesting features of the Yosemite landscape would be preserved, 
the woodpeckers would be happy, and the villagers could sleep in peace. 

Since writing the above article I have learned that Park officials have hit upon a simpler plan 
of solving the problem. The slaughter has begun. California Woodpeckers are being shot from the 
sanctuary of a National Park. But, “it is an ill wind that blows no good.” With the extermination 
of the California Woodpeckers the ground squirrels will come in for a bigger share of the acorn 
crop, and will thereby further prosper —Cuas. W. Micwaet, Yosemite, California, September 24, 1935. 
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California Quail Feeding upon Acorns.—In his report on the life history of the Cali- 
fornia Quail (Lophortyx californica) Sumner (Calif. Fish and Game, 21, 1935, p. 191) reported 
observations which led him to conclude that this bird rarely, if ever, eats acorns. At the same time 
he demonstrated that quail tend to develop taste for certain foods locally and that sometimes they 
are slow to change from one preferred food to another. In view of these conclusions I was especially 
interested in the following observations which I was able to make in December, 1934. For several 
days I noticed that a covey of twenty or more quail foraged across a vacant lot next to my home 
at the north boundary of Berkeley, California. 

At this time the lot was nearly bare of vegetation except for a single live-oak (Quercus agrifolia) 
growing near its margin. Beneath this tree the ground was rather thickly littered with acorns. 
Each day as the covey of quail moved across the area, it was plain that they were attracted to 
the acorns as food. All the birds appeared to be busy picking at the thin shells which they seemed 
to crush before picking up the contents, rather than attempting to swallow the acorns whole. The 
daily return of the birds to this spot for a long period indicated that they came by choice to get 
this kind of food—that it was not just an isolated example of a freakish occurrence. It may be that 
quail feed upon live-oak acorns often when they are available—Jran M. Linspate, Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, Berkeley, February 15, 1936. 


Banding Records of Gambel Quail.—On January 3, 1936, while engaged in trapping and 
banding Gambel quail (Lophortyx gambelii) on the Santa Rita Experimental Range, Tucson, 
Arizona, I succeeded in retrapping five cocks which furnished some valuable data. Two of these 
were banded by Mrs. Gorsuch and myself, December 31, 1931, at which time they were definitely 
more than eighteen months old as determined by the unbarred feathers of the abulas. This accu- 
rately establishes the present ages of these birds as more than five and one-half years. Considering 
the daily perils to which our quail are exposed these are believed to be noteworthy records. 

One of the oldest of these quail had been shot about six months before. A number 7, or 7%, 
shot had perforated the band near its top, breaking the leg just above. The shot was embedded in 
scar tissue on the opposite side of the leg which it penetrated. The leg healed in a slightly crooked 
manner, but the foot was still flexible with the exception of the second toe which was paralyzed 
either directly by injury from the shot, or from the resultant swelling which more than filled the 
band. The band was removed and replaced by another on the left leg. Despite the suffering and 
handicaps involved, this quail recovered and it may live to be retrapped in future years. 

The sedentary habits of this species are well illustrated by such trapping records. One bird 
was retrapped at the identical spot where banded four years previously, three were taken but two 
hundred yards from the original point of capture, while the fifth, the greatest wanderer of all, had 
moved less than eight-tenths of a mile during a four-year period —D. M. Gorsucn, U. S. Forest 
Service, Albuquerque, New Mexico, February 7, 1936. 


A Nest of the Dipper in the Black Hills of South Dakota.—At five p.m. on November 
29, 1935, I noted a Dipper (Cinclus mexicanus unicolor) on the shore ice of Rapid Creek between 
Pactola, South Dakota, and the Pactola CCC camp. As the bird is listed as accidental in that State 
(A. O. U. Check-list, 1931, p. 242), I returned to this spot on January 12, 1936, with Mrs. Halloran 
and made a search for this bird, but did not see it. I found a moss-covered, dome-shaped nest on a 
timber directly under the floor of a bridge one quarter mile downstream from where my first 
observation was made. I shipped this nest to the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, where it now is. 
Professor J. Grinnell has identified the nest as that of a Dipper, and it is now recorded under ac- 
cession number 4862, catalog number 5010 in the collection of nests and eggs at the Museum. 

On January 27, 1936, while scaling a deck of logs on Spring Creek near Sheridan, 10 miles south 
of the above location, I noted a Dipper at the water’s edge on ice near the center of the small 
stream that was nearly frozen over. The bird teetered several times and then dove head-first into 
the icy water. It reappeared again and was observed for five minutes. This was at 11 a.m. The 
temperature at my home in Hill City 7 miles away was 17 below zero at 8 a.m. Maybe the Dipper 
dived to warm up!—ArtHurR F. Hattoran, Hill City, South Dakota, January 31, 1936. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A joint meeting of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club and the Pacific Northwest Bird and Mam- 
mal Society will be held at the University of 
Washington, Seattle, on Thursday, June 18, 1936, 
in connection with the Seattle meeting of the 
Pacific Division, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, June 16-20. A morning 
session will be held for the reading of papers 
on ornithology and mammalogy, while the after- 
noon session will consist of a symposium on 
plant and animal distribution in the Northwest, 
this program being sponsored jointly by the 
Cooper Club, the Northwest Bird and Mammal 
Society, the Botanical Society of America, and 
the Western Society of Naturalists. A dinner for 
all biologists will be held Thursday evening. 
Arrangements for the program and the dinner 
are in the hands of Professor Robert C. Miller 
of the University of Washington. 


The biennial membership roster of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club featuring the present issue 
of the Condor was prepared by the Club’s 
Treasurer, Mr. John McB. Robertson. It con- 
tains 867 names of persons, as of regular stand- 
ing on April 20, 1936. Duplication of names in 
the several lists of officers will be noted; but 
this duplication is necessitated by certain legal 
proprieties. 


The Directorship of the Colorado Museum of 
Natural History, vacant since the resignation of 
Mr. J. D. Figgins last November, has been filled 
through the appointment of Mr. Alfred M. 
Bailey, for ten years previously Director of the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. Aside from his 
administrative success, Mr. Bailey’s excellent 
work in bird photography has brought him wide- 
spread recognition through lectures and maga- 
zine articles —J. G. 


The post of Curator, Department of Orni- 
thology and Mammalogy in the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, San Francisco, has been filled 
through the appointment of Mr. James Moffitt, 
who took office as of date May 1, 1936. Mr. 
Moffitt brings to the Academy a wide first-hand 
experience with Pacific Coast bird-life, especially 
as pertaining to waterfowl. In cooperative ability 
as well as curatorial acumen he is excellently 
qualified to develop the Academy’s ornithological 
and mammalogical interests, both outside and 
inside its walls.—J. G. 


Under the title “295 American Birds” the 
University of Minnesota Press has reissued 
(March 7, 1936) the 92 color plates from Dr. 
T. S. Roberts’ “The Birds of Minnesota.” There 
is no text, but an index is provided, giving the 
scientific and popular names of all the birds de- 
picted. The artistry of Brooks, Sutton, Weber, 


Jaques and Breckenridge is done good justice in 
the reproduction, and the whole portfolio is a 
thing of beauty as well as a source of pictorial 
information. The spiral binding, hard cover, and 
box are interesting features from the book-mak- 
ing standpoint. This new bird book may be ob- 
tained (price $2.00) from the University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis——J. G. 


The book-of-the-year, ornithologically speak- 
ing, will probably prove to be Robert Cushman 
Murphy’s “Oceanic Birds of South America” 
(Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 2 vols., demy 4to [197 
by 260 mm.], pp. xxii + 1245, 16 colored un- 
numbered pls. [the work of Jaques], 72 num- 
bered plates, 80 text figures). At least, anything 
more thorough for a given area, more scholarly 
in text, superior in illustrative excellence, would 
be phenomenal indeed. Further indicative of the 
nature of this work is the subtitle: “A study of 
species of the related coasts and seas, including 
the American quadrant of Antarctica, based’ up- 
on the Brewster-Sanford Collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History.” Rollo 
H. Beck was the chief collector of the specimens, 
and Californians who have known him will be 
particularly interested in his “biographical notes,” 
which are included in Part I. In the same Part 
comes Murphy’s extended philosophical discus- 
sions of marine ecology as concerned with birds. 
This is so important that no modern, serious 
ornithologist can afford to pass it by. The de- 
scriptive and life-history accounts of the 183 
species and subspecies are satisfyingly exhaustive. 
—J.G. 


In the death of George M. Wright on Febru- 
ary 25, 1936, the cause of wild life conservation 
lost a far-seeing leader and the Cooper Orni- 
thological Club one of its most valued members. 
Joining the Cooper Club in 1927, when he was 
a senior at the University of California at Berke- 
ley, George Wright became at once interested 
in the present and future welfare of our organi- 
zation. Soon a past-president of the Northern 
Division, he then on May 24, 1935, became Vice- 
president of the Board of Governors. Here his 
judgment in matters concerning the Club’s 
financial problems was as highly valued as was 
his happy way of presiding at an annual dinner 
of the members. The generous hospitality of 
Mrs. Wright and himself, whenever the yearly 
meetings were held in Berkeley, will be recalled 
by all of us fortunate in attending. In the Na- 
tional Park Service, where he was the youngest 
man to become a division head, George Wright 
was Chief of the Wildlife Division which he 
helped to found. His advocacy of the establish- 
ment of such rare species as the California 
Condor, White-tailed Kite and Trumpeter Swan 
as “wards of the Government” will be remem- 
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bered as one of his many constructive plans. That 
George Wright had dedicated his life to the 
cause of restoring and protecting our native wild- 
life is the inevitable conclusion of anyone 
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privileged to have worked with him or to have 
read the letters which he wrote from Washington 
during the last months of his life —H. W. G. 


Fig. 27. Hildegarde Howard, Avian Paleontologist at the Los Angeles 
Museum; author of many contributions to our knowledge of the 
prehistoric bird faunas of the West. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


FEBRUARY.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club was held on Thursday, February 27, 
1936, at 8 p.m. in Room 2503, Life Sciences 
Building, Berkeley, with President Miller in the 
Chair and about 140 members and guests pres- 
ent. Minutes of the Northern Division for Janu- 
ary were read and approved. Minutes of the 
Southern Division for January were read in 
part. The name of Mrs. Mary Van E. Ferguson, 
1 Orchard Lane, Berkeley, Calif., was proposed 
for membership by the secretary, and that of 


Mr. Frederick H. Test, Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley, Calif., by Alden H. Miller. 

The Chairman spoke of the irreparable loss 
which the cause of wild life conservation has 
suffered in the death of George M. Wright and 
stated that a committee would be appointed to 
draw up appropriate resolutions. 

Two members of the National Park Service, 
just returned from Washington where they at- 
tended the Wild Life Conference, reported upon 
its sessions. Mr. Joseph Dixon, the first speaker, 
told of the formation of the “General Wildlife 
Federation” and its aim to bring about more 
effective codperation among the organizations 
concerned over the need for the protection of 
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wild birds and mammals. He spoke also of the 
helpful presence at the conference of represen- 
tatives from Canada and Mexico. Mr. Lowell 
Sumner, Jr., then spoke of the proposed organi- 
zation of the states into thirteen districts, of 
which California and Nevada would together 
constitute the twelfth. In each district some 
organization would provide leadership and keep 
affiliated groups informed as to ways in which 
they could render assistance. Mr. Sumner stated 
that in many of the eastern districts work is 
well under way under the supervision of Junior 
Chambers of Commerce. 

The Chairman suggested that an expression of 
interest in this movement be voiced, and Mr. B. 
C. Cain moved that the Northern Division of the 
Cooper Club contact the local Junior Chamber 
of Commerce to learn whether it had taken up 
this work and to inform the Chamber of the 
Division’s desire to codperate. This motion was 
seconded by Mr. W. B. Davis and unanimously 
carried. Mr. L. W. Taylor moved that the North- 
ern Division’s standing committee on conserva- 
tion study the matter of affiliation in the Wild 
Life Federation and report at the next meeting. 
Motion seconded by Mr. Dixon and unanimously 
carried. Mrs. A. S. Kibbe reminded the meeting 
of the fact that a bank balance still remains 
to the credit of the “California Associated So- 
cieties for the Conservation of Wild Life,” which 
was organized in 1912, and suggested that this 
fund might be directed to the uses of the present 
Conservation Committee. 

The Chairman, in calling for notes from the 
field, suggested that a written memorandum of 
any note intended to be entered in the minutes 
of the meeting be handed to the secretary, this 
in the interests of accuracy. Mr. W. B. Davis put 
the suggestion in the form of a motion, which 
was seconded by Mr. von Bloeker and duly car- 
ried. Several field reports of more than passing 
interest were given, and the record of a Ferrugin- 
ous Rough-legged Hawk seen at Walnut Creek 
on February 8, 1936, was handed in by Walter 
Moore. 

The program of the evening was given by 
Mr. Joseph Dixon, an illustrated talk upon “The 
Birds of Sequoia National Park.” Mr. Dixon’s 
comparison between the bird life of Yosemite 
Park and that of Sequoia was of much interest, 
and his account of the wintering of the grouse 
at higher levels than those which they occupy in 
summer was novel information to many of us. 
The series of slides from photographs taken by 
Mr. Dixon was augmented by three beautifully 
colored slides from paintings by Major Allan 
Brooks, of Mountain Bluebirds, Western Tana- 
gers and Tolmie Warblers. 

Adjourned. —Hizpa W. GrinnELt, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 

Fesruary.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club was held on Tuesday, February 25, 
1936, at 8 p.m., at the Los Angeles Museum, 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles, with President 
Little in the chair, and about sixty members and 
guests present. 

Minutes of the Southern Division for January 
were read and approved. Minutes of the North- 
ern Division for January were read. Applications 
for membership were presented as follows: Fred 
Robert Zimmerman, Lock Drawer L, Black River 
Falls, Wisconsin, by W. Lee Chambers; Guy 
Emerson, 150 E. 73rd St., New York City, N. Y., 
by George Willett; Gordon B. Castle, State Uni- 
versity of Montana, Missoula, Montana, by John 
McB. Robertson; Miss Elizabeth M. Gardiner, 
618 Paseo del Mar, San Pedro, Calif., by Roland 
C. Ross. 

Letters from Mrs. Grinnell and Alden Miller 
concerning the meetings of the Pacific Division, 
A.A.A.S., in Seattle next summer were read. 
Letters from Brazier Howell and Harold C. Bry- 
ant about their impressions of the North Ameri- 
can Wildlife Conference held in Washington, 
D.C., were read. Wright Pierce reported that the 
notices for the coming Annual Meeting would 
be in the mail within a week. George Willett 
commented on the recent Avifauna, The Birds 
of Nevada, by Jean M. Linsdale. 

Mrs. Law brought in a nest with the skeleton 
of the parent bird still on it. Examination proved 
it to be a Mockingbird. Howard Robertson re- 
ported that his pet flock of Bush-tits had de- 
parted for parts unknown, and that the Sparrow 
Hawk and Pigeon also had disappeared. Wax- 
wings were reported common in several locali- 
ties. Mr. Platford reported on the percentages of 
the various species of ducks and geese, and it was 
evident from the census taken last year that 
their numbers were greatly reduced. Mr. Presnall, 
of the National Park Service, was introduced and 
gave a short, interesting talk on the bird life of 
Zion National Park. Mr. Guy Emerson, of New 
York, gave a short talk on his reactions to the 
birds he had seen since he arrived in California. 
He also told of his recent experiences looking 
for the Ivory-billed Woodpeckers in northern 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Ross reported the taking of a Burrowing 
Owl with a twisted lower mandible, and com- 
mented on the insects that it had eaten. Howard 
Robertson reported seeing an Inca Dove in his 
back yard. George Willett spoke of the reported 
death of George Wright in an auto accident in 
New Mexico, on that day. A tray of tropical 
bird skins was brought out by Mr. Willett and 
after adjournment they were examined. 

Adjourned.—Smwnety B. Peyton, Secretary. 
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Burleigh, Thomas D., 400 Union Bldg., 837 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 1935. 

Burnham, Dr. Clark, 2287 Telegraph Ave., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 1907. 
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Campbell, Berry, Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1930. 

Campbell, Catherine C., 627 Drexel Place, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 1934. 

Cantwell, George G., 3602 Keystone Ave., Palms, 
Calif. 1915. 

Carlton, Blondel H., Physiology Dept., Medical 
School, Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
1931. 

Carpenter, Mrs. Fred A., 1402 -Dwight Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. 1930. : 

Carpenter, Nelson K., 5014 Westminster Ter- 
race, San Diego, Calif. 1901. 

Carriger, Henry W., 5185 Trask St., Oakland, 
Calif. 1895. 

Carroll, James J., P. O. Box 356, Houston, 
Texas. 1926 (1929). [L.] 

Carson, Carl L., Arlington Ave. and Rincon 
Road, Berkeley, Calif. 1927. 

Garter, Miss Frances, 1626 LeRoy Ave., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 1934. 

Cartwright, Bertram William, 238 Guildford St., 
Deer Lodge, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
1930. 

Castle, Gordon Benjamin, State University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont. 1936. 

Chambers, Carl William, 3584 Wasatch Ave., 
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Chambers, W. Lee, 2068 Escarpa Drive, Eagle 
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DeLury, Ralph E., Dominion Observatory, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 1926. 

Denny, Judge Thomas C., Sonoma, Calif. 1924. 
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Dexter, B. D., 2519 Ashby Ave., Berkeley, Calif 
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Dickey, Florence V. V. (Mrs. Donald R.), Twin 
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Dille, F. M., P. O. Box 428, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 1903. 

Dixon, James B., Rt. 1, Box 688, Escondido, 
Calif. 1924. 
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1935. 

Dodge, Thomas Henry, Navajo Agency, Fort 
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DuBois, Alexander Dawes, R. 2, Christmas Lake 
Road, Excelsior, Minn. 1911. 

Du Bois, H. M., Rt. No. 1, Box 209A, Clacka- 
mas, Oregon. 1931. 
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